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FINAL REPORT 



SURVEY AND SEnLEMENT OPERATIONS 



KODERMA GOVERNMENT ESTATE IN THE DISTRICT OF 
HAZARIBAGH 



CHAPTER I. 

OENEBAL DESCRIPTION OF THE iKEA UNDEK REPORT AND STATISTICAL 

KESDLTS. 

The estate including the forest area is approximately 108 square miles in 
extent. It is situated in the extreme north of 

Areawdboundariw. Hazaribagh dirtrict some 40 miles from head- 

quaiiiers. On the north it marches with the district of Oaya, thana Rajauli ; 
on the west and south with pargana Qumo and on the east with pargana 
JJomchanch, both of the tiazaribagh district. The physical boundaries are ill 
defined, even on the north, where a portion of the estate lies on the Gaya 
side of the range of hilld, which would form the natural boundary of the two 
districts. 

2. Fifty square miles of the estate form a reaerved forest. This 
corresponds with the northern half of the pargana, 
ysi ea urei. whicb is hewt shaped, excluding three villages in 

the extreme north and two on the west. The forest portion contains several 
■mall ranges of hills, some of them of considerable height and is, of course, 
completely covered with timber^ though very little of it is of any great size. 
The range above referred to forms practically the watershed between the 
Ganges and the Barakar river systems. The drop on the Gaya side is very 
sudden ; that on the Koderma side much more gradual, Koderma forming in fact 
a plateau raised some 800 feet above the general level of the Gaya plain. In 
the reserved area there are no very prominent peaks. Just outside it within 
the lands of the Government estate are Banda (or Dhajadharij 1,853 feet, 
Dhangra about 1,600 feet and, further east, Nero, rising to 1,737 feet above sea 
level. These hills are prominent features in the landscape viewed from any 
part of the estate. To the north of the estate, but just outside it and within 
the Gaya district, is a high range lunning parallel to the Koderma plateau on 
the northern bank of the river Dhanarji, the highest peak in which, known as 
Durbasha hill, is 2,209 feet in height. Apart from the forest, the general 
appearance of the estate is that of a somewhat bare undulating tract with 
hillocks of various sizes here and there and innumerable breaks in the surface 
formed by beds of narrow streams. It is in these valleys, terraced for the 
purpose, thai all the rice cultivation is done. Village sites are neither numerous 
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nor cunspicaouB, though u&aally od high ground. Their existence is marked 
by patches of cultivatioD, often fenced iu with brushwood ovei^rown with the 
common bean or with some form of gourd. 

The nuDserouB aaiall etreama, none of them large enough to warrant 
a mention of their names, flow lower down either 
'^^"' into the Barakar or one of its tributaries. The 

streams in the forest area, equally numerous and small, combine as 
they leave the hills, and while stitl wil^in the limits of the estate forat the 
river L'haDarji, which again combines later with other streams in the Gaya 
district and meets the Ganges east of Barh in the Patna district. 

3. From a geological point of view the whole estate is passing through 

the stage of detrition, and the only places where 
atnreo e «. . ^^^ depth of soil IS obtained, are the battoms^of 

the valleys, or where the nature of the surrounding ground, the growth of trees, 
or the hibonr of man has saved the soil from being constantly washed oft the 
face of the solid rock underlying it by every shower of rain, or blown away in 
the dry weather by every gust of hot west wind. On the higher levels, such 
soil as there is oimsists mainly of gravel, or nodulated linieatone. " Tand " is the 
general term for all such lands, and " Gangli," " Kankari" or " Nagrai" for the 
soil. " GangU " is marked by the number of small aod large fragments of rock 
it contains, and is rarely, if ever, culturablo. " Kankari" and " Nagai" will 
produce an occasional small crop. Here and there, in the high lands, patches 
of clayey soil remain, and these form the " Bari" lands, the soil being either 
" Gouri " or ■" Baleundhri " distinguished one from another mainly by the 

Sroportion of clay, which in the case of the former frequently gives it a 
istinctly yellow appearance. In the valleys, tho soil that has survived 
detrition is of muca tho same nature, though difEerent names are applied, 
Kewal or Matiyar being practically pure clay and when well irrigated, excellent 
for rice, and *'Dudhimati" similar to this, but with a larger admixture of sand 
and whitish in appearance. Other soils distinguished by name, but difficult for 
any bat an expert to differentiate from the above are Barasiogha and Chandoi ; 
the latter usually contains Mica dust. Kehra ur usar (land covered with satt- 
effloresoencej is fairly common in the uplands. 

4. There are several excellent roads unmetalled, but mainly of gravel, 

. . which radiate from Koderma, one running south, 

CommnniMtioM. connects with the Grand Trunk and Hazaribagh 

roads at Barhi, and two, nmning east, lead directly to Giridih, one vi4 Dom- 
chanch and the other one moro southerly vid Markuon. These roads are well 
maintained, but are open to improvement in the matter of the bridging of some 
of the small river beds they cross. Within the last year or two the 
northern road through the forest into the Gaya district has been much 
improved, and, except for the last three miles, is fairly easily passable for 
bullock-carts at most seasons of the year. As a matter of fact, however, the bulk 
of the through traffic is carried on p ack-bullocks or ponies, or by coolies. The 
new railway from Gaya, connecting with the East Indian Railway. System at 
Katrasgarh, runs for a shoi't distance along the 80uth-west«rn comer of the 
estate, and when completed, will place Koderma within a few hours' journey of 
Gaya, and within half a day of Calcutta. 

5. The district rainfall figures for the last five years are as follows : — 



In. 
1899-00 .« ... ... 46-80 

1900-01 ... ... ... 60-U 

1801-02 ... ... ... 37-S3 

1902-03 ... ... ... 43-00 

1903-04 ... ... ... ■ 39-5a 

The normal fall is taken as o0'28. From 1903 separate figures have 
been recorded for Koderma, and the fall registered in that year was 
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49-98 inches as against the district average of 39*56, and was diatoibuted 
as follows; — 

Id. 

April 1903 ... ... ... 0-58 

May „ ... ... ... 105 

June „ ... ^.. ... 6-10 

July „ ... ... ... 2-21) 

Aagnst „ ... ... ... 18-18 

September „ ... ... ... 1098 

October „ ... ... ... 10-14 

MoTember ti ... .*• — nil 

December „ . ■ ... ... nil 

January 1904 ... ... ... 0-81 

February „ ... ... ... nil 

March „ ... ... ... 0-49 



6. The special features of the year were the practical faUure of the first 

h^f of the monsoon in June and July and the very 
oUMS^ ft»tn»i of the winfall hgavy falls registered in the three following months. 

I am not aware whether the difference between 
the Koderma figures for this year and the district average represents anything 
like a normal difference, but it would seem natural that this area should, as a 
rule, have a heavier precipitation than most other parts of the district, owing 
to ita position on the extreme northern edge of the plateau and its proximity 
to several hills of considerable height. 

It would appear from the absence of any famine history of the estate that 
even in the driest years this area gets a sufficiency of rain. 

7. The climate is probably about as pleasant and as healthy as any that 

is to be met with in Bengal. Thanks to the excel- 
lent natural drainage, the atmosphere is almost 
always comparatively dry, and malarial and other fevers are consequently 
the exception. The range of temperature is considerable, but separate figures 
for this area are not available. 

8. The population of the 102 villages dealt with in this report was, in 

1901, I5j279. Except a few dighwara or watch. 
"^ ' "' men and the temporary population attached to the 

various mines, the forest area is practically uninhabited. Consequently these 
figures represent approximately the population of the whole estate. They gire 
an incidence per square mile of 141 persons. For the whole thatia Koderma 
(area 443 square miles) the incidence was 179 in 1901, liaviug risen from 175 
in 1891 and 166 in 1881.* 

Id 16 villages out of 102 contained in the area outside the forest there is 
neither house nor population, and in 38 others the population is less than 100 : 
four, Bikobar, Bagro, Dumardiha and Puto, contoin between 500 and 1,000 
inhabitants, and one, Koderma Khas, had in 1901 a population of 1,758, oi 
more than one-tenth of the total population of the estate. 

9. Thirteen thousand four hundred and sixty-nine out of 15,'j19, or 88 

per cent., were returned as Hindus, only 1,774 
Beligion and cute dlBtribntion. as Musalmans and 36 as Christians and Ani- 

mists. Ahira or Goalas form the bulk of the popu- 
lation. There are three divisions of them locally known, distinguished by the 
names Ghoshin, Majraut and Kisnaut. Intermarriage betwixt members of 
these different sub-castes is not allowed. Qhoshins do not allow widow re-mar- 
riage, which the other two do, and their women scrupulously avoid meat, a 
restriction, which even the local Brahmini do not absolutely insist upon. The 
people of this caste are partly cultivators, partly day labourers, besides, as their 
name denotes, tenders of cattle. 

■ InlSBl tha population (or the are* ooTered b^ nttlemeDt oiwraUout U said to hare been 10,319, 
bat theie fignrea do not include ^odenna Ehai, the biggest village in the eatate, beiidei fire otheta of 
emuiderable liza. 
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10. Next ID number are the Ghatwals, or Ghatwars, originally *' the guard- 
_, iana of the mountaia paeses," and for the moet part, 

mere labourers, working hard wheu they -woik, and 
enjoyiug themaelvea with a will at other times. They are notoriously pour, ae 
they spend upon drink anything extra they earn beyond what is necessary to 
feed them. Their poveity is espreKStd in the proverb " Gbatle Ghatwal barle 
Tikait," the local equivalent of "poor as a peasant, rich as a prince.'" 

11. The cultivating classes are drawn to some extent from the Brahmins, 
0th rte Rajputs, Koeries and Khandua, of whom theKaj- 

*"^ °" ■ puts only are at all numeroutt, Among: other lesa 

important castes are the Kumhars (potter»), the Telis (oil-aellefa). Tuiiyaa 
(basket-makers'^ 

The estate boasts of a single family of Lobars who follow tbeir heii- 
ditary profession and are in cDDsiderable demand among the Mica-miners, 
i'here are a few Barhis (carpenters) and a fair nmnber of Duaads from whose 
ranka the village Goraits and chaukidars are usually recruited. There is one 
family of Bhats, the ancestor of which bad constantly to recite verses in praise 
of the Haja of the eatato. Hia descendants now follow the almost equally 
honourable profession of begging for alma. In the more jungly rillae-ea we get 
Rajwars and Musahars, who are mostly either day labourers or professional 
Shikaries, a few Pashia, who make and sell toddy, and one or two Tamulis or 
sellers of betel. Of the Brabmins, the Srotriyaa are mainly agricultorista, the 
better off tenants of the estate, who cultivate mainly through the agency of 
their Kamias ; while the Jyotishi Brahmins form the priestly caate, their main 
occupation being as go-betweens in the arrangement of marriagea. 

12. The details of the cropped and tmcropped areas are given in figured 
Crop and area atatiitics. atateoieuta in Appendix C. - 1 . 

13. The actual area covered by these statistics in 36,0n0 acres, or 56-38 

^^^^ square miles. The area actually surveyed was 

6S-22 square milea, of which r82 square miles 
represent the area of the two villages, Jatigal Sarkaratid Simratari, which were 
surveyed topographically only, as they were found to consist entirely of hill 
and jungle. The area of the whole estate, according to the Deputy Commis- 
sioner's report, dated 19th February 1900, forwarding proposals for the 
aettloment of the estate, ia 108 square miles. The area included in the 
forest reserved and protected is, therefore, approximately oO square miles, 

14. Out of 36,080 acres, onlj 11,119 acres are returned as under cultiva- - 

__ . , „. .. tion, and 1,055 as current fallow. Including the 

Extent of enltiTatioD. i .i .l j. t t- . i .° , 

latter, the percentage of area cultivated to the 

total area is approximately 33 per cent., or one-third, or if the whole estate, 

including the forest area, be taken into account, lose than one-fifth of the estate 

is shown as under cultivation. 

15. 4,382 acres, or 12 per cent,, is returned as not available for cultiva- 
„ . ., , „■ . J tion. Of this, l,i01 acres, or about one-quarter, is 

Details of uncnltiTated area. , . j v -j j/ . i „ . ^ , ' , 

shown as water and, besides " Ahars," includes the 
beds of the various streams flowing through the estate, duly 107 acres are 
occupied by house sites, and the balance includes unculturable jungle land, hills 
and other rocky ground unfit for cultivation. 

16. Of the culturable area, 14,013 acres, or38 percent., is old fallow. This 
„ „ ., includes the vast stretches of high lands, k&own 

Cu! I arable urea. ..m j„ i ■ i r .- , .• - ' """""i 

as " land" on which from time to time in the past 
attempts at cultivation have been made. Cultivation in such cases consists of 
a scattering of kurtbi or gondii seeds, after scratching the surface with a plough 
and possibly removing the larger stones. In any other area most of this land 
would, 1 believe, be considered by an Indian cultivator as unculturable, con- 
taining as it does but the smaUest percentage of soil and the rest gravel and 
atones. 

17. Of culturable jungle there are 5,466 acres, or 15*2 per cent, of the 

Calt rable "an le and ot^b '°'*' *'^*^' "^^^ differs but little from what has 

,Q uea oj ngean groTeB. ^^^^ described as old fallow, except for the fact 
that, instead of being absolutely bare, it is covered or partially covered by 
forest trees of stunted growtb and by scrub jungle. The bulk of the lands so 
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recorded lies in some eight or ten villages adjoining the forest, and a good deal 
of it is actually included in the protected arfia. Mango-grovea cover only 40 acres. 
There are small groves in a fair number of villages, but only one of any size, 
in the village of Kodorma Khas. The timber of these groves has been l-ecorded 
as the property of Government, the tenants being allowed to use fallen wood 
and the fruit. 

18. Of the cultivated area, 1,515 acres, or nbout 13 per cent., is twice* 
D.uil..(.oli.v.t.a.™,. P'oPPfd. 48 per cent, of the gross cropped area 

18 uDder bhadoi crops, 49 per cent, under ogham ■ 
and 16 per cent, under rahi. Only 1,375 acres, or 4 per cent, of the net crop- 
ped area, is shown as irrigated 

19. The comparatively small area which is twice cropped and the small 
„ , . ... , percentage on which rahi crops are raised are 

elJ^n?"ihS6gare. particularlj' noticeable facts. The explanation of 

both lies m the nature of the area. The terraced 
rice lands retain the moisture dGe to their natural position or to irrigation 
facilities just long enough for the rice crop, and very few fields are fit to sow a 
catch crop oE gram or khesari oq, after the rice is cut, as is so usual in Bebar. 
The "Tand'* lands retain but little moisture at any time, and are nsed, in 
consequence, when used at all, for such rains-crops as kodo, goudti, surgujia 
and kurtbi, sown after the first rains and reaped at latest in December. I'he 
only lands left, therefore, on which a winter crop can be gro^vn, are the uplands 
near the village site which, from their position, have a greater de]}th of soil, 
and retain a certain amount of moisture for a few months after the rains cease 
or can be easily irrigated from wells. But it is on these lands also that the 
important bhadoi crops of makai and maruH are grown, and, in consequence, for 
the rahi crop the tenants nre limited to such of this area aa will bear a second 
crop v'^hi" a period of eight or nine months. A small percentage only of 
the second class uplands are sown withroSicrops, and it is consequently the first 
class nplands (or Bari lands) which form the bulk not only of the rahi, but also 
of the do/asli area. 

20. The details of the irrigation figures nhowthat well-irrigation accounts 

for (i58 acres, and "Ahars" and oiher miscella- 
rngaion Riuea. neouB sources for 517 acros out of the total area 

irrigated: 443 acres of rice and 834 acres of non-food crops are returned 
as irrigated, the balance of 108 acres being made up of wheat and other 
cordis, pulses and miscellaneous food-crops. The extraordinary percentage 
of noo'food crops irrigated is accounted for by t)ie fact that practically half 
the rahi crop consists of poppy, and is all of necessity irrigated. Su£:arcane, too, 
isafairly important a^Aant crop, and this also requires continual irrigation during 
the early months of its growth. Most of this irrigation, both of poppy and 
sugarcane, is done from wells (principally earthen wells), duy in convenient 
places near or on the fields to be irrigated. The water is lifted by a lever 
{^latha), and bucket or basket, and is distributed by small channels. Jn some 
cases sugarcane is grown on lands within reach of a tank or " Ahar " or of a natural 
pool in an otherwise dry river-bed, and irrigation is done from these sources ; 
but in the case of poppy, there is, I btjlieve, no exception to the rule of 
well-irrigation. 

21. Elsewhere it has been noted that the three classes of rice-lands are 

distinguished mainly by their capacity to retain 
fioS'otTand ™''*'^° "* *'^"''' moistureorthefaciiities they enjoy in the wpy of 

irrigation. It may perhaps, therefoie, seem some- 
what strange that only 443 acres of rice are irrigated out of a total are* of 4,713 
acres under this crop, of which the settlement ttatistics show that 951 acres 
have been classed as first class; that is to say, that less than half the first class 
lands are so clansed on account of their facilities for irrigation, and the balance, 
presumably, because of their natural capacity to retain moisture. To explain 
this, a brief account of the terrace system of cultivation will not be out of place 
here. In its natural state the country preaonts to the eye the appearanco of a 
succession of valleys Nome deep and narrow, others shallow aod of a fair breadth. 
The slope is precipitous in many ca^es and very gradual in a comparatively 
small number. Taking the case of a valley with a comparatively gradual 
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slope, we Bball find that the soil of one part contains a fair amount of clay and 
probably also regetable mould. In its present state it would probably grow 
an eaily winter crop, but is uoBtted for rice, because the surface is uot IotoI, 
and it is liable to be from time to time more ur less washed out by sudden 
freshets. To make it fit for rice tie cuUivator must levpt it. This ho does 
with tbe expenditure ol a considerable amount of labour, and to retain the 
rainwater he puts a small embankment ur "atT' round it. Another or the 
same cultivator does th$ same with another piece of land directly above or 
below this, and so on, until all the suitable ground is taken up. Tbe result 
is that the portion of the valley to be cultivated tukes the form of a series 
of plots of level ground, all or nearly all on different levels, the difference in 
height Tarying from perhaps a foot to 4 or 5 feet or more. 

22. Sucn a terrace may be roughly illustrated by a diagram such as 
this: — 

The different shading represents 
^ different levels, 

and the figures, 
the ctaB8i6cation of the eoil: 1, 2, 
3= 1st, 2nd and 3rd class. The 
lowest ground (marked I) from its 
postionis not only likely to retain 
its moisture longest, but it is also 
protected from any violent or ex- 
cessive rash of water by the 
different terraces above, and more- 
over, its natural superiority in 
respect of moisture is increased 
by the fact that it gets the per- 
colations from the other fields 
Above it and on its sides are 
probably 2nd class lands and out- 
side and above these 3rd class. 

23. This diagram may be compared with the following which represents 




a series of terraces irrigated from an Ahar. The 
different shades and marking represent different 



Irrigation from Abort. 

levels, and the heavy blauk 
line A B, the embank- 
ment holding up the Ahar 
or reservoir of water at 
the top. Here the first 
class lands are those 
immediately under the 
Ahar. The 2nd class 
immediately below and 
on the Bides of the 1st 
class land, while the 3rd 
class are the small plots 
at the extreme edges of 
the terracing, and also 
the plots at the lowest end 
of it. In some cases these 
last may be as good as the 
topmost plots, where the 
natural shape of the 
valley is such as to have 
made them contain good 
soil retentive of moisturv. 
But as a matter of fact, 
the existing Abars mark, 
as a rule, valleys that did 
not lend themselves 
readily to cultivation without irrigation. Under these circumstances, the nlots 
nearest the water-supply, which get more of the water, either through human 
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agency or by percolation, are the best and those farthest from it the worst. 
Did water sufBce, there ia probably no reaaon why all or most of the plots 
should not be Jst class, but the terracing below an Ahar almost always 
extends beyond the area which it can properly supply. The outlying plots 
will produce ihadoi rice in an ordinary year witnout irrigation, while from the 
3nd class with a little irrigation a fair crop of some one of the coarse varieties of 
winter rice is obtainable. Consequently the result of increasing the "Ahar" 
would be to conyert most of the existing plots into first class, and new second 
and third class plots would be terraced on either side of the old block of 
cultivated area. 

24. The insertion of the above descriptions was primarily intended to 

illustrate and explain the figures given for irrigated 
. Other fact! about irrigttkm. area as Compared witb those of irrigated rice land. 

Incidentally it 9Ib'> helps to explain the system of 
" Ahar " irrigation. Presumably most of the valleys suitable for terrace cultiva 
tion without irrigation have been already taken up, and represent probably nearly 
three quEurters of existing rice cultivation The cultivation in valleys, where 
irrigation facilities are necessary wr existent, represents not only the rioe area 
actually recorded as irrigated, but also the surrounding second and third class 
lands. An irrigated aria of 443 acres is probably equivalent to about 1,000 
acres of rice lands in valleys so irrigated. According to the figures compiled by 
the Assistant Settlement Officer, there are in existence tj6 "Ahars." The average 
below each is, therefore, only about 15 acres. This comparatively small average 
area is probably accounted for by the fact ibat many of these "Ahars" are 
very small, and not a few out of repairs. In a subsequent paragraph (48) the 
suggestions made by the Assistant Settlement Officer for the improvement and 
extension of the irrigation system will be discussed, and we may leave the 
subject of irrigation for the present with the remark that the figures for irriga- 
tion of non-food crops from wells and those for unirrigated rice area suggest that 
the tenants have made conriderable use of the existing natural facilities of the 
land, and have not shewn themselves averse to considerable expenditure 
of labour and even of money, where any immediate prospect of a reasonable 
return for it was likely The time in fact appears to have come when help 
from outside should be given to extend their terraces into the areas by nature 
less amenable to the treatment. 

25. 'H the crops grown, rise is naturally the most important : 1,002 acres 

are shown under autumn (bhadoi) and 8,711 acres 
Cropi. under winter or aghani rice. Altogether, there- 

fore, nearly 37 per cent, of the gross cropped area 
is cultivated iu rice, all of which is grown on land, which though not necessarily 
irrigated, must be terraced. Hhadoi rice is grown almost entirely on the third 
class lands, which are unirrigated and retain their moisture for a shorter 
period than the other rice lands: these are generally along the sides of the 
valleys which are terraced. The plots are usually small and irregular in shape. 
The oridinary kinds of hhadoi rice grown are : — 

Karliani. I Digio. 

Sathi. Kartika. 

Laonohi. | Jhinga. 

Baiohani. 

In second class lands poorer but more hardy varieties of aghani rice are 
grown, such as " ras," " chandragahir," "tilasar," "jaung" and '* dhusri." 
In the first class lands, besides some of the above, we get the superior varie- 
ties, " rourahi," *' ratgoli," " dillangi," " jhaghar," " taljhanti," " raogi," 
" kapursar," '* pansal," " poosadbhog," etc., etc. 

The above is not a complete liet, but includes the varieties most 
commonly grown. 

26. Owing to the nature of the country there are no ready made rice 
fields, and an immense expenditure of time and 

Coft of rioe cnliivation. trouble is necessary, as described in psrairraphs 22 

and 2:^, to terrace lands for cultivation, to preserve 

the level of the fields and to keep up the ■< ails " or banks, which divide one field 
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or one level from another. The slopo of the country is so great that an excep- 
tionally heavy shnwer win be followed by a big rush of water down the slopes, 
towards the foot of which the ternicc>« are, which will cause an iiumense amount 
of damage wherever it finds even oae or two weak nr neglected spots in the 
system ot terracins. The initial expense prevents, therefore, any but the 
small capitalist from being a rice cultivat.or, except (iu a very small scale, and 
the idle or careless it-nant it* not encouraged. 

27. Of other food crops the bhaUoi crops, maize, mania and kodo are 

tlie most prominent. Of these, the former is 
other foodcrops. grown almost entirely on ' the *' bari '* lands, 

marua on "chera bhita," and kodo more or less as 
a catch crop on " tand " Isndtt. Mania accounts for nearly 14J per cent, of the 
net cropped area, maize and kndo for nearly 10 per cent. each. Maize is almost 
always manured, and both this and niaruaare cultivated with considerable 
care. They supply the staple food grain of practically the whole ptipulation 
for a considerable part of the year. Other food-grains, inclading pulses, accouot 
for nearly 22 per cent, of the net cropped area, and include, besides nrhar (the 
area under which is not large), such cheaper grains as kurtfai, khesari, gondii, 
etc., whicii are grown principally either as catch crops on rice lands, after the 
rice has been reaped or as iJie one crop which the '' tand " lands are capable of 
producing in perhaps one year out of three or even more. 

28. So far as food-grains are concerned, therefore, iY^Brabi crop is an unini- 

poriant one. Practically no wheat is grown, and 
^T^he rati crop.: poppj Slid oii- yg^y jj^tle barley and grain. The importance of 

this season to the cultivator is in the opium and oil- 
seeds. The former is grown, after the maize is cut, on his bari lands ; and the 
latter, along with some of the miscellaneous food-grains, on tlie second class 
lands, from which he has reaped a cmp of marua. Poppy ia grown on rather 
more than 6 per cent, of the net cropped arf-a, and oil-seeds on about 4 per cent, 
and iho two together accoum for 1,084 out of the 1,766 acres, on which rabi 
crops are grown. Oil-seeds are, of course, grown to a certain extent for home 
consumption ; but to a large exteni thc-e, as well as poppy, are looked upon 
as the crops which pay the tenant's rent. Poppy, as elsewhere, requires 
careful cultivutioo. The land must be clean (whicn involves several plough- 
iogs befiire the seed is sown) and well manured; and in an average year 
irrigation (which is done from wells) is essential.' The same attention is 
not paid to oil-seeds, which, as already noted, are grown usually in the second 
class landf, .and get little in the way either of manure or irxigation. 

The only olher crop grown in any quantity is sugarcane, under which we 

found 233 acres, or about 2 per cent, of the net 
ng rcane. cultivated area. This crop is grown either on 

second class uplands (chera bhita) or on second or third class rice lands. 

29. I regret very much that advantage was not taken of these operations to 

make an extensive series of experimental crop cut- 

TersRe on urn. tings. With SO 8mnll a staff employed, however, 

but little could be done in this respect. From the figures furnished by the 

Assistant Settlement OfBcer, the average produce of the various more important 

crops in this area is as follows : — 

Eioe (paddy) — Mds, > 

Ist class lands 
2nd ditto 
3rd ditto 
Maize 
Mama 
Kiirtlii 
Til 

Bargaja 
Kodo 
Gondii 
Sugarcane 

The cost of cultivation vari(S from about Rs. ZO an acre in the case of 
sugarcane to about Re. 3 per acre in the case of the crops grown on " tand " 
lands. 



20 


per acre 


16 


ditto. 


9 


ditto. 


7 to 8 


ditto. 


7to8 


ditto. 


5to6 


ditto. 


2bi3 


ditto. 


2 to 3 


ditto. 


6 to 7 


ditto. 


6to7 


ditto. 


32 to 40 


gar) ditto. 
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30. Ab regarda the system of cultivation, there is little of any excep- 

tional interest to note. The aystom of terracing 
j» em IT* ion. ^^^ lands has been elsewhere described, and, so far 

as I have been able io ascertain, the manner of cultivating rice differs little, 
if at all, from that common throughout India. The Assistant Settlement Officer 
has provided the following notes on the cultivation of marua and sugarcane, 
and for " tand " lands, which may be of interest. 

31. Marua, — The best plot of bari land near the house is selected for 

growing the seedlings- It is ploughed over two or 

^"^J*^ *?•* AtriitMit Bettle- three times till the soil at the surface is very fine. 

Sirrl?2r..S^«r It is then furrowed by hand with a AorfaK. Then 

one evening the raiyat covers the whole surface 
with cakes of cowdunfl*, which are set on fire, and by morning are 
reduced to ashes. After an interval of some days, the raiyat scatters marua 
aeed about six eeers for each acre to be planted oat from the eeed-bed) and 
then with his hands covers the seeds over with ashes and fine soil. The plot 
is watered and kept moist till the seed germinates, which takes place in some* 
three days' time. The plants are allowed to grow for some 15 or 20 days, and 
are then transplanted in second class lands (ehera), which have been ploughed and 
otherwise prepared for them, but not as a rule manured. The usual time of 
transplantation is the middle of A»ar (end of June). When necessary, the 
fields are irrigated from a well, this being dispensed with when reasonable 
rain falls. Ncthing more is done under ordinary circumstances till the crop 
is reaptid at the end of Sraban (middle of August). If the land is of poor 
quality, it , is then left fallow; if rather better than the average, it is probably 
then prepared for sugarcane. 1 he tenants consider the elaborate preparation 
of the seed-bed essential to the success of the marua crop, and believe that by 
mixing cowdung ashes with the eoil they not only help the germination of 
the crop but also prevent the growth of weeds. 

32. Sugarcane. — The fields selected in the second class upland area {ehera- 

bhita) is ploughed some ten or twelve times m the 
QgBHMDa. interval between the reaping of the marua or other 

hhadoi crop at the beginning of August tmd sowing time, which begins about the 
15th February. Some twelve or more CPrt-loads (the local cart is a vexy small 
one) of cowdung manure, and one or two carts of wood ash costing in all about 
Kb. 2 are worked into the soil before s twing. Sowing consists of planting out 
pieces of cane at the rate of 5 " ar " or about 100 pieces per local katta, or 85 to 
90 '' ars " per acre, the cost of which is about Ks. 7 or Rs. 8. The young 
plants require constant iirigation, which is efFected either fiom wells or some 
tank or streamlet, if available, until they iiave attained some growth, and 
during the same period (which lasts into the rains) the ground in between the 
plants is turned over with hoes, some eight or nine times in all. Nothing more 
IS done until the plant is ripe for cutting in the foltoning January, The 
Cutting lasts for a month or more according to the labour available for pressing. 
Ordinarily speaking six women do the cutting, and a couple of men w th four 
bullocks the pressing, the daily outturn being about the produce of one local katta. 
Allowing forunsuitable days, this means practically a month for each acre. The 
cost of production, including, rent and the wages of the spcialist who superin- 
tends the boiling, works out to about Rs. 76, and the profits, when gwr is selling 
at ql>out Rs. 2-8 a maand, to about Rs. 30 on an acre. 

33. Tand kmdt. — The land is left fallow for two years, and is then 

^^^^ given three ploughings during the first two months 

of the rains. If "til" is toe crop selected, the 
seed is sown in Bhado (August-September), if *'surguia" or "kurthi" in 
Aitin (September-October). No further attention is paia to the crop (except 
occasionally an attempt is made to fence it with moms to keep off wild 
animals), till the crop is reaped in Aghan (I>eoember). The field is then 
left fallow for five months when it is again ploughed a couple of times after 
a favourable rain, and kodo or gondii is sown broadcast in it in Assar (June- 
July) which again receives little or no attention till it is, ready for reaping in 
Bhado. The field is then left fallow for two years or longer. The cost of 
cultivation, including sefed, works out at about Rs, 7-8 for the double crop, and 
the value of the produce to about Rs. 17-8; allowing Re. 1 as the five years, 
rent (at 4 annas per local higha per annum) the teoant clears Rs. 9 or less 
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thaa Rs, 2 a year, a profit which in ^iie of the advantages of small outlay and 
little trouUe can baidly be said to encourage mach eztc^ion of this class of 
cuItiYatioa. ' 

34. The details of the number of holdings and of the area held on 

different statuA are given in statement IV in 
ClMsifiotion of tenant*. Appendix C. 

35. The total number of separate khatians prepared was 4,113, of which 
J, v-^ fi ij; ^41 were for under-raiyatB. Excluding these, and 

am o ngs. ^y^^ khatians of Chiirmazrua or uncultivated un- 

occupied land, which number 323, the tot^L number of occupied holdings was 
3,049. Of these only one is recorded as " bakasht malik^' representing an 
area of 44 acres found in the actual possession of one Musamat Tara Kucnari, a 
relative of the late proprietor, which the Deputy Commissioner declined to 
treat as a raiyati holding. She was given a non-agricultural lease or patta 
terminable at the landlord's pleasure on an annual rental of Rs 45. 

36. One hundred and fifty-seven holdings are in the hands of tenure-hold- 
„ , , , . era, or, as they are more properly termed in Chota 

,Jm" ' " Nagpur, "under-tenMito^ %these69aremthe 

village Pumanagar and 98 in Eoderma khas. They 
include (a) rent-free grants to certain babhans, khairatdars, and jagirdars, and 
(b) lands held in excess of their rent-free grants by these persons. The holders 
have been recorded as under-tenants liable to resumption under section 7 of the 
Act in respect of these excess lands. 

The holdings are admittedly heritable and transferable, but in the case of 
babhans, are resumable on the extinction of the family of the original grantee. 
These grants apparently date from before the permanent settlement of the 
pargsna with Brojo Mohan Sahai. 

37. The area actually held in direct cultivation by these persons is 
g^ J ^ 238 acres, but this only represents a part of the 

ree wea. ^^^^ claimed and allowed to be valid rent-free 

property, as a considerable part of this was in cultivating possession of tenants 
holding under the rent-free holders. Four hundred and eighty-seven acres were 
claimed as rent-free and 345 acres were found to be held on valid title, having 
been attached in 1871, but released under G-ovemment orders five years later 
as not liable under ordinary circumstauces to resumption. 

38. The number of holdings recorded as held by tenants with rights of 

occupancy is 2,860, covering an area of 16,264 
raS^t^*"""^ " non.ocoap«.cy ^^^^ rf^^^ description given to these tenants on 

the khatians- was " dakhilkar," the word used in 
Bihar to describe a tenant having occupancy but not settled rights, the latter 
being described there as " kromi." The latter term has, I understand, been 
used elsewhere in Cbota Nagpur, but is I think misleading, since under 
Act VIII of 1879 there is and can be no such thing as a settled raiyat in this 
area. The number of raiyats recorded as not having rights of occupancy 
(gairdakhilkar) was 413, or considerably less than one-fifth of the number of 
occupancy raiyats. Altogether, therefore, there were 3,773 raiyats in the 
estate at the time attestation was done, but of these only 2,599 hold directly 
under Government, the remainder being tenants holding under the "under* 
tenants " of Koderma and Pumanagar, or partly under Government and partly 
under the revenue-free holder in Kolgarma. * 

39. The avei-age size of an occupancy holding is about 6*9 acres, and of 
lacide.«otrect. * non-occupancy holding 2 3 acres The average 

rent IS respectively Rs. 6-1-3 and Rs. 7-14-10, and 
the average incidence of rent on the whole area cultivated and uncultivated 
but excluding land held on produce rent, is 14 annas and 14^ annas respect- 
ively. On the cultivated area alone the incidence of rent is Rs, 1-6-5 per acre 
in the case of occupancy and "Re. 1-10-3 in the case of non-occupancy tenants. 
As elsewhere noted, the incidence of rent on assessed area has risen to its 
present level from about 11 annas per acre in 1SS2, 

40. Probably the most interesting figures in this statement are those 

showing the proportion of cyltivated area contained 
■ ^"^fiT^u" °^ cultiT-ated area j^ g^ptj holding. Including the area held on pro- 
lh each holding. , , » P , li.- j. j on '^ 

duce rent, occupancy raiyats cultivated 63 per 

cent, of their holdings; that is to say, the average cultivated area in each 
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holcUng of approximately 7 acres is about 4^ acres. Two-thirds , of an acre 
represent the area of current fallow, and the balance of 3 acres includes 
beaideB the tenant's homestead, his " land " lands, which he cultiratee once 
in 3 or 4 years or posaibly not at all. The smaller holding of a nou-occu- 
pancy tenant is maae up of about 1^ acres cultivated, ^ acre fallow, and the 
balance f of an acre homestead and " tand ", 

41. Ouly four tenants have been recorded as holding at a fixed rent an 

area of less than 6 bighas. 'Hiese holdings are in 
Fixed rent .nd rent-frea hold- 4^^ villages Koderma and Puruanagar and the 
"**■ title is derived from the khairatdars, under whom 

the tenants bold. One hundred and fourteen holdings, covering an area 
of 70 acres, have been treated as rent-free. Of these 4, covering an area of 
aboat 2 bighas correspond to a *' jalshashan" grant in vHIage Kharkata 
referred to in the previous settlement report, and the remainder represent 
small grants allowed by the Deputy Commiasioner free of rent in return for 
services to be rendered in the future by the holders as goraits and nayas. 
The bhattotar grant of some '2 acres in vilhige Kondai referred to in the last 
Settlement Keport has been leased out to a tenant, and, as the bbattotardar has 
therefore been treated as a tenure-holder, this area does not appear separately 
in the Qoshwara figures. 

42. Seven hundred and seventy-two acres of land have been recorded as in 

the possession of 741 under-raiyats on a cash rent 
vnder.«.yat.. ^^ ^^^ yg^ besides an area of 59 acres held on pro- 

duo© rent. Over 10 per cent, both of holdings and area lie in the village 
Koderma, where raiyaii holdings run larger than in the other villages. Owing 
to Koderma being uie local centre both of trade and of the mica industry, the 
demand for land is keener than elsewhere, and big tenants can profitably sublet 
portions of their holdings. The remainder are spread fairly equally over the 
other villages of the estate and represent to a large extent the petty holdings of 
mining and agricultural labourers, who have leased from t^e more substantial 
tenante small areas, on which to build themselves a boose, with a small patch 
of cultivation attached. The average size of an uoder-raiyat's holding is just 
over one acre, and the average incidence of rent per acre Re, 1-1-6. 

43. Thff right of transfer, whether by sale or mortgage, is not admitted. 
„,■,,.. In spite of this, howevOT, some transfers have taken 

recorded, thongh the transferees have not been recognised as tenants. Alto- 
gether 5'10 acres Have been transferred by sole for an aggregate sum of 
Rs. 365-3 which amounts to practically Rs. 50 an acre, and 34*30 acres by 
mortgage, the amount advanced being Rs. 1,146 or at the rate of about Rs. 34 
per acre. These rates are considerably higher than migbi be expected con- 
sidering the &ct that the right of transfer is denied, and the general circums- 
tances of the estate. The explanation lies in the fact that the transferees are 
in most instances the late Thikadara, and the money advanced on the mortgage 
or the price paid in the ease of sales represents an original small loan, doubled 
and qaadrupled in tJie course of a few years by componnd interest. 

44. The only other statistics collected dnring these operations are for 
. , ... agricultural stock, given in the statement III of 

Agnoiutur.1 .tock. Ap^dii C. The number of cattle of all sorts is 

ratiier more than 12,000, of ^ioii goats account for about one quarter, and 
sows and cow buffaloes for another quarter. The number of ploughs is 1,758, 
or one for eveiy 6^ aores of cultivated area, and of oarts 834. G-raziug of a 
very inferior kind is available alt over the estate on the uneultiTated "tand" 
lands, but except for a few months in the year, this is practically reserved for 
the goats. The cattle and bnSaloes are put out to pasture, whenever possible, 
in the protected forest area, and in the patches of jungle not included in the 
forest. The privilege of grazing in the former area is, it may be noted here, 
confined to tbe cattle of villages immediately adjoining the forest. The 
bu&loea seem to thrive furly well, but the plough cattle and cows are, on the 
whole, & poor lot. The carta are almost all of the " sagar " type distinguished 
by their small solid wheels of only about 37 inches diameter, and are used 
principally for carting wood from the forest. 

3 
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45. According to the last Settlement Re))ort the estate contained only 
. ^ ^ 5,769 cattle and 975 ploughs. The present fiffuree 

SMtwS'gam ' '"""' excluding goat., which were not included by tb^ 
late Settloment Officer, are 9,075 and 1,758, which 
represents a oon8ideral>le iucreaas in the wealth of the tenants in agricultural 
stock, eTen after allowing for the larger area and larger number of Tillages 
which the statistics now prepared cover. 

4fi. The statistics dealt with above lead up naturally to the discussion 
^ , o£ the general condition of the people. Ihe total 

paJX.'^ "■" population of the 102 villages contained in the 

area dealt with w.is in 1901, 1 5,279, which gives 
an incidence of 263 to the square mile, and of 13 to evtry 10 acres of culiivated 
area. According to the Genans statistics for Thana Koderma, the average 
number of perBous in the family in li*01 was 5'^. Working on this figure 
and those already dealt with under the classification of tenants, the 2,300 
occupancy hol'iinga may be tfien as representing the area supporting 12,980 
out ot the total population. ThiH, including the area held by tenure-holders 
and rent-free holders, who for the most part have also occupancy holdings, 
amounts to 16,583 acres, of which only about 10,000 acres were actually under 
cultiTtttion at the time of survey. This gives considerably less than an acre 
of cultivated land per head even among the occupancy raiyata of the estate. 
47. For the balance of the population, including such of the non-occu- 
pancy raiyats as have not also got occupancy hold- 
•gSc'iitu^'^ °* ■ '""""' *""*^" '"K^' ^^ ^^** ^^'^^y one-fifth of an acre of cultivated 
land for their support. According to Sir A. P. 
Macdonell, f of a seer of grain per diem is the average consumption of an 
individual. This amounts to 7 maunds per annum per head, and allowing this 
as a fair average yield per acre of cultivated land in this estate (though this 
is probably an over estimate), it is obvious that even the occupancy raiyat can- 
not feed his family by agiiculture alone, and that in the case of others at least 
f ths of bis f Dod must be earned frcm other sources than cultivation. As a matter 
of fact, of the occupancy raiyats it is probable that not more than 60 per cent, 
are pure cultivators, and a fair number of the people have no land other than 
perhaps enough for a scanty homestead. For short periods in the year, agri- 
cultural labourers are in demand, but it is obvious that for most ui their 
earnings half the pivpulation must look to employment outside agriculture or 
outside the estate. 

Fortunately for them the mica industry provides them with a considerable 
_. amount of well paid labour. In August 1904, 

" ""*" """>•'■ 2,235 people were employed in the different mica 

godowns at Koderma and elsewhere in the estate, of whom 1,650 were resident 
in the estate. In the mining season, from October to June, however, the 
numbers employed must be at least double tbia. The rates of pay are good, 
ranging from four annas per diem for a man to an anna and-a-half for a 10 
or 12 years old boy or girl. In the godowns a large percentage of the l&bour 
employed consists of women and children, so that in the rains when work is 
confined almost entirely to the godowns, the men are for the most part free 
for agricultural labour, which is probably most in demand at that time. There 
is also considerable temporary emigration from the estate at certain seasons 
of the year, for the transplanting and reaping of the rice harvest in south- 
east Qaya, and just ar present for work on the Gaya-Katras Railway, which 
runs through the district, along the south of the estate. At the present moment, 
therefore, the general condition of the tenants of this estate may be regarded 
as fairly comfortable, in the sense that, by dint of hard labour on their fields 
and elsewhere they are in a position to supply themselves with something more 
than a bare marginal allowance of food. So far as I have been able to 
ascertain a total failure of crops is a tiling unknown, and even partial failures 
infrequent. Rents are undoubtedly low, though the oost of cultivating the 
better crops is considerable. So long, therefore, as mica and the railwajf 
provide the people with means of adding to the income earned from land, their 
condition is likely to continue comfortable, probably too comfortable to 
encourage much extension of cultivation. But inasmuch sb one of these sources 
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of additional income is of purely temporary nature and the other flactnatinff,-^ 
it ia at present, I understand, on the down grade— the tenants will in the long 
run be forced either to emigrate in search of wor'k and a livelihood or to bring 
more of the cnltnrable land under cultivation. 

48. The figures already given show that there is a vast area still available 

for cultivation, but tbe nature of the soil is un* 
irri Yt?on''™' *" '^o'"™"""' kindly, and cultivation of any but unproductive 
"" ' high lands involves considerable capital expenditure 

which the tenants are not in a positiou to incur themselves. It follows that 
Qovemment as landlord has both to encourage and to help any attempts at 
extension of cultivation; both in its own interest w<th a view to a higher rent- 
roll and in the tenant's interest. As already pointed out successful cultivation 
of ricQ depends either on the land being naturally suited by position or nature 
for this crop or on artificial irrigation. What may be called the natural rice 
land lies at the buttom of valleys, so shaped as to retain moisture, and most 
to such l>uid has been taken up already. It remains, therefore, for Oovemment 
of extend the irrigation system, so as to bring naturally dry lands within the 
reach of a regular supply of water, and make it worth the tenant's while to 
terrace Lhem for rice cultivation. There are at present 66 ahars or reservoirs 
on the estate, a few only of which have been raised at Government expense, 
and a few others repaired or extended. Many of these are now out of repairs 
and the old terraced lands below them either altogether ruined or producing 
only a small outturn of bhadoi rice. These should be repaired at once : others, 
witn a little heightening or extending would serve a larger area, and convert 
lands at present classed as 2nd or 3rd into 1st class, and over and above these - 
there are 69 sites, on which the Assistant Settlement Officer, who made careful 
enquiries into this matter, declared that the construction of ahars would " con- 
vert all existing rice lands into 1st class, and bring an additional area of 2,000 
bighas under cultivation at an estimated cost of Ks. 15,000. Probably in the 
light of more scientifically conducted enquiricB, which will presumably be made 
later, these figures will require some modification. But the general fact is patent to 
any observer that the most has not been made of the existing facilities for irriga- 
tion, and that there are many places in the estate where the slope of the country 
ia equdly favourable and the soil no worce than the blocks which have already 
been brought under rice cultivation. As far as uplands are concerned, improved 
cultivation might convert some of the 3rd class lands into 2Dd, and 2nd into Ist ; 
but without manure and without well-irrigittion the area under the superior crops 
must necessarily be small. An increase of population, combin'-d with an 
increase of wealth derived from the larger area under rice, will naturally lead 
to larger upland areas being brought under what may be called "superior 
cuttivation," and but little can be done to help the tenant directly in ibis 
respect. 

49. Apart from crops, the Koderma Estate is fairly well off in miscella- 
Th p f tiie neous products, if the forest area be included as 

"**' part of the estate. Of these, some are useful as 

adding to the wealth of tne community and others more or less useless. To 
the latter class belong tbe wild animals. The ravages of various man-eating 
tigers during tbe past few years have made the forest area and its immediate 
neighbourhood notorious. Leopards are to be found outside as welt as inside 
the fforest area, and do some damage to the tenant's goats and cattle. Bears 
are fairly numerous, tbe Nero Bill being one of their favourite resorts ; and, 
besides taking a small percentage of the marua crop, they make raids from time 
to time into the makai fields of the villages adjoining the hills. Wild pig and 
porcupine are numerous, and damage various crops, even at some distance from 
the forest. Various varieties of deer and antelope have their home in the 
reserved and protected forests, and take their toll of the outlying crops. 
Sambhur (red deer>, kotara (4-homed antelope), kakur (barking deer), sagri or 
chinkara (ravine deer), murkhosh and biruli are the chief varieties, of which the 
tfagri isprobably the most in evidence. Of game-birds, the pea-fowl, jungle aod 
spur fowl, black and grey partridge and the green pigeon are fairly numerous, 
besides the migratory species of duck, snipe and quail. So far as I am aware, 
there is no trade or trafiic in wild beast's skins or bird's feathers, though a 
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limited aamber of persons make a liyetihood as shikaria attached to the Earo- 
peang and Eurasians reitiding on the estate. 

50. Of Gaineral products, the only one of importance is mica. There are 
Minenl prodttcti. * ^^ workings Outside the forest art a which have 

been demarcated by the Assistant Settlement 
Officer on special traces for the Deputy Commissioner, but the bulk of the 
workings are within the forest. From the figures supplied by the Forest 
Department, the income derived from mica amounted to Rs. 29,384 in 
1901-02 and Rs. 29,194 in 1903-03; but fell to Rs. 9,736 in the following year, 
owing, I understand, to some change in the system of settlement of the blocks 
containing the mines and the failure on the part of the largest firm, Messrs 
Christian & Co., to ventw their leases pending settlement of the new terms. 
From the point of view of the Government Estate, the chief value of these mines 
lies in the fact that they piovide the tenants with a large amount of well paid 
labour fairly near their homes. This has already been dealt with elsewhere. 
The actual revenue obtained or obtainable from this source is hardly a matter 
that requires discusaion in the present report. From the same source, I learn 
that minor produce, including minerals .other than mica, brought in Rs. 700, 
Ra. 329* and Rs. 724 in the three years 1901 to 1904. 

51. Of vegetable produce, the forest produced in 1903-04 Rs. 1,315 worth 
_. , - u , \ of timber, Rs. 763 of firewood and brushwood and 
Tie p«>dn« ot ih. forest «e.. j^^ ^^^ ^^^^j^ ^j bamboos. Of the two latter items 

a good deal was, presumably, bought by tenants of the estate. The rfites paid 
by tenants are :— r 

For brushwood, I anua per tagur or small cart, or 2 annas per cart load, 
or 3 pies for as much as four men can carry on their heads. 

For firewood, the corresponding rates are anna 1-3, annas 3-6'and half-an- 
anna, or by a monthly arrangement one headload can be brought away daily for 
a monthly paym^^nt of 4 annas. 

Thatching grass is obtainable at anna 1 or annus 2 the cartload, according 
to size, or at Re. 1 per 100 bundles. 

Timber for biiilding purposes is obtainable at fixed rates ranging from 
annas 1 per tree under 1 foot in girth to Rs. 4 for a tree of between 3 feet and 
4 feet, and for larger trees at annas 8 per cubic foot. 

52. These rates apply to all tenants other than those residing in villages 

immediately contiguous to the forest. The latter 
the austom with regard to treei are allowed firewood,- brushwood and bamboos free 
ovtvae the forest area. ,, . ,, ..jo . j--- 

of charge from the protected forest area adjouung 
the village they live in, and they get timber at lialf the above rates. That such 
a distinction should be made is a great grievance to those who do not beoefit 
thereby. In the settled part of the estate we have recorded all trees as the pro- 
perty of the landlord, namely, Government, allowing the tenants the fruit only. 
They can, of course, make use of fallen branches, and are at liberty to cut such 
sczab jungle as there is within the village for purposes of providing themselves 
with firewood and fencing. There is, however, comparatively little of such 
jangle left, and there are practically no bamboos outside the forest area. Conse- 
quently for almost all the wood they require, whether for building, fencing or 
firewood, the tenants of these villages have to pay. Under the iMkadari system 
they were rather better o£E, because the ihikadars were in the habit of allowing 
tenants to cut trees outside the forest area on payment of nominal sums, and 
they were thus at any rate saved the trouble and expense of carting timber from 
a distance. 

53. It is a question for consideration whether tbo distinction between the 

villages adjoining and the villages not adjoining 
The rievMce. of teunti out- t^e forest should be kept lip, either in respect of 

aide the foreet area. ■ . - ■ -i p •" "^ , - h " • 

obtaining wood trom, or in respect of free grazing 

within, the limits of the protected forest area. If the ejitension of the^e 

privileges to tiie whole tenantry of the estate is inconsistent viith the policy 

of the Forest Department, some conceffiion in respect of the trees actually within 

these villages might be made in favour of the latter class. At the fame tim# 

it should be noted that the rates charged are very low, and the grievance is 

mainly as to the distinction between the two classes of tenants, one of which may 

take asmach as they like for nothing, while the other has to pay somethiug at 
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any rate for even the small amount of wood they are bound under any circum- 
stances to require. Probably less ill-feeling would be caused if all tenants were 
charged alike at perhaps slightly lower rates. 

5i. Another somewhat important forest product is tahai grass, which is 

ordinarily sold for some Rs. 500 to Rs. 600 annually 
Sabai unu*. to a Contractor, generally from the Bajauli (Qaya) 

side. 
55. Chop or fibre made from the bark of the " mohana,^^ a parasitic creeper 
f,f^ found in the forest, is largely used for manufactur- 

Jng the rope used for building purposes. The sale 
of the product to tenants of the estate and others brings lo some Rs. 100 a 
year. 

5ft. But from the poorei- tenant's point of view, the most important vege- 
Mah%a floirew **'^'® product is probably the flowers of the mahua 

tree, which grows in large numbers outside the 
forest area. These on ripening fall to the ground (which as a rule is cleared of 
grass and leaves in anticipation), and are collected by the women and children 
of the village in ba^ets, and taken o£F to the villages where they are spread 
out to dry on some open, hard spot. There they shrivel up to about a quarter 
of their original size, and become a light brown colour, in shape and appearance 
not unlike raisins. For purposes of food these are first of all washed, ^en 
roasted and finally boiled. The water is thrown away, and. the flower is then 
eaten either with ghee or some form of flavouring. The season for oolieotiog the 
flowers lasts about three weeks from the middle of April and for the following 
two or three months, till the cheaper hhadai grains are harvested, they f otm a very 
substantial part of the daily food of all but the highest classes of tenants, no 
rent has been charged for over 20 years by Government for mahua trees beyond 
the 4-annas-B-bigha rent of the ianrf land on which they grow. The average 
yield varies according to the size of the tree from 20 seers to a couple of 
maunds. Tenants who have more trees than supply their own requirements ' 
sell the flower at the rate of about Rs 2 per maund. Besides the flower, the 
mafuta, however, also produces fruit, which ripens in June. It consists of three 
separate envelopes or skins with a white nut inside. The two outer skins are 
eaten raw or cooked as a vegetable. Of the inner skin when dry a kind of flour 
is manufactured ; while of the nut or kernel an oil with a very offensive smell is 
made which is used for cooking purposes. So far, however, as I can ascertain, 
it is only in yf ars of scarcity that much use is made of the mahua fruit ; but the 
flower is quite recognized as one of the harvests of the year, at any rate among 
the poorer classes. From the flower is also manufactured country liquor. 

57. The bair or wild plum is also considerably used as an addition to 
_, , . the ordinary dietary, being eaten either raw or, 

'^' when ripe and dried, cooked as a vegetable. The 

plant forms the balk of the scrub juu^lo tliiit is to be found in the estate and in 
the thinner portions of the forest. 

58. The seeds of the sdl tree are eaten roasted either alone or mixed with 
_^ , ^, , , mahua, as also are the berries of the j'amun and 

Other Teee table prodacti. . j-vi j ■ j-ri > i i_ 

° ^ various edible and semi-edible seeds and berries; 

and, as elsewhere, the juice of the tar trees is uRcd either fermented or unfer- 
mented for drinking purposes. An extensive list isto be found in the Gazetteer 
of the Hazaribagh district, and it is probable that most, if not all, of these there 
mentioned are found and utilized in this estate. 

59. Of manufactures, other than to supply local needs, there are none. 

There are a few Jolaha families who weave the 
Tr.d««.dm.Mf.otnre.. coarsest of cotton cloth for home consumption, and 

the Tuna and other castes manufacture taskets of split bamboo, for which the 
mica mines and godowns provide a considerable demand. A^ricultutal imple- 
ments and very rough mining tools are also locally manufactured by the 
Barhis. 

60. Markets are held at Eoderma and Bikobar within the estate, and 

at Goomur, Jainagar and Domchanoh villages 

" *'*' outside hut quite close to the estate, at- which tiie 

ordinary articles required for home consumption are bought and sold. Apart 
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from mioft and varioua forest products and a certain quantity of oil-seeds 
and hides, there is practically no export, bat a cooBiderable amount of food- 
grains aild tobacco axe imported to Koderma mainly from Rajauli in the G-aja 
district. The Assistant Settlement Officer writes that some 200 people visit the 
weekly Koderma market. There are 3 shops for Manchester cloth, of which 
about Bs. 10 worth are sold, 10 spce shops whoae average takings are about 
Ke. 1, two where inferior soap and beads are sold—takings about Rs. 3, 
eight rice shops selling some Rs. 60 worth of rice and Ra. 10 of dal on each 
market day. Besides these, there are other shops for tobacco — average sales 
Bs. 3; salt abont Rs. 15, molasses Rs. 5, oil Re. 1, grain and other inferior 
grains Rs. 5, country cloth Bs. 5, besides sweetmeat sellers, sellers of charms, 
etc., etc. The ordinury turnover of the whole market is said to be from 
Rs. 125 to Bs. 150, except at certain special seasons when trade is brisker. 
The market also boast« a hide merchant, who is said to export to CKridih some 
Bs. 300 worth of hides yearly. 

VILLAGE CUSTOMS. 

01. It is elsewhere recorded that the thxkadari system of management 
has been practically universal in this estate, not 
* * only since it became Government property but 

even before. The thikadars were almost all residents and big tenants of the 
village itself, and ^ere iio doubt the descendants or representatives of the old 
village headmen or Mahtos. In the latter capacity they were apparently 
never replaced. There are no Fatwaris, and during the period of the last 
settlement no village officials of any sort. Prior to that there were Goraits 
and Nayas, whether appointed by Colonel Simpson in 1861 or dating from 
an earlier time is nut known. The duties of these men were to help in the 
collection of rents, and small rent-free grants were given them. These grants 
were resumed in 1882, as it was not proposed to introduce direct management. 
- They have, however, now been restored. In the larger villages one or more 
Goraits and Nayas were selected from the desoendante of the former holders 
of. those offices, and in the smaller villages a Gorait only. To each was allotted 
a small rent-free holding, about one bigha in extent, as a service tenurej 
selected, where possible, from the plots held on similar conditions prior to 
1882, and in other cases by arrangement between the Khas Mahal tabsildax 
and the person nominated for the post. The conditions of these grants are 
that the holders shall assist the tahsildars in making collections and in pro- 
tecting Government rights in their respective villages. They are to give 
information of the cutting of trees without permission and of encroachments 
on lands not settled. In other words they are practically to be the tahsildars' 
peons, BO far as the village in which they reside is concerned, and, under 
these circumstances, as might be expected, they are drawn from the lowest 
castes, the majority of them being Dusadh^ 

63. The customs connected with births, deaths and marriages differ 
but little from those usual elsewhere, the fees usual 
on such occasions being regulated by the family 
circumstances. Religious o^ervances are of a 
fairly primitive type, and, though nominally Hindus, the bulk of the popula- 
tion Keep up their old aboriginal forms of worship- It is noted as a peculiar 
feature of this area that sacrifices of goats are made to the Sun God. Practi- 
cally every 'village has its ghost, who is propitiated from time to time at some 
big tree -set apart as his place of residence. Debi (Durga), Kumran (the 
Goalas' special deity), Danu Bir (the attendant of the last named), Dhantri 
(the eartn) Dewan Sahib and Baram Deo are some of the spedal names 
under which the deity in his different aspects is worshipped. Of these, the 
last named resides on the Dhajadhari (flag bearing) hill close to the Koderma 
village, and is considered as the presiding deity of the estate, and e'vecy 
prayer to him is or should be marked by a small fing attached to one of the 
trees on the summit of the hill. The hilt Nero lias also a special preBiding 
deity and the villagers were somewhat distressed when the Assistant Settlement 
Officer deolined to set apart any special holding or make an allowance on their 
rents for the purpose of maintaining the worship. ' 
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63. Except in Eodrama Ehaa, where there is a Temple to Slra and a 

Masjid, there are no temples or other buildings 
T»iDple.wid pneiti. devoted to pubHc worship, and no village priests. 

Except on very special occasions the services of the Brahmans from Koderma 
KhaB and Bekobsir are not requisitioned. Sacrifice of pigs is entrusted to the 
Naya, but in all their ordinary religious observances t!ie head ot the family is 
his own priest. 

64. Neither is the mahajan a regular feature in the village life. I'he 

Thikadars were also as a rule the money-lenders, 
MaHajui and KwniM. jj„^ ^j^^j^ transactions were mainly with tenants of 

the higher castes, whoso security was fairly good. In the poorer villages the 
Kamia, or bond-servant, is hardly known ; though in the villages Koderma Khas 
and a few near it, where high-caste tenants are fairly numerous, they areJound 
in considerable numbers, their semi-enslaved condition being due to 
non-payment of loans made to them or their fathers by the wealthier tenants 
and thikadars. 

CHAPTER 11. 

FISCAL HISTOBT. 

65. The area dealt with covers the whole of Pargana Koderma and three 

villages of Pargana Kharagdiha. At the time of 
Origin of the Miate. ^-^^ Permanent Settlement, Koderma vas included 

in Pargana or zilla Ramgarh, and was settled as a Shamilat taluk thereof. Raja 
Brojo Mohan Sahi, the then holder of the Pargana, was, however, dissatisfied 
with this arrangement, and instituted a civil suit for separation ia the District 
Court of Ramnagar, and in 1804 obtained a decree from the Sadar Diwani 
Adalat, in execution of which the Pargana, consisting then of 53 asli and 12 
dakhli villages, was assessed separately to revenue at Rs. 315-0-10 Company's 
rupees, with the stipulation that the Raja should maintain the thana 
estabUshment of Koderma, and likewise eight digwars to guard the ghats on his 
estate and eight Barkandazes for escort duty between tmma Koderma and the 
Sadar station* 

66. The three villages of Pargana Kharagdiha formed Gadi Bagridih, one 

of the 38 ghatwali tenures or gadis which made up 
dii'" '*^'^'''**" "* *^**^' ^''*"' that Pargana when Maharaja Modi Narayan Deo 

was driven out of his estate by Nawab Ali Verdi 
Khan and was replaced by Ikbal Ali Khan. The latter was driven out in his 
time by the English in 1780; and in 1783 Gadi Bagridih was farmed out 
temporarily with the " tikait" io possession. This temporary lease was made 
permanent in 1800, and was some time later purchased oy the Raja of 
Koderma, and passed with pargana Koderma to Tip Narain Sahi on the death 
of the Raja Brojo Mohan Sahi in 1832. The revenue of this estate settled in 
1800 amounted to Rs. 8(5-6-5 in Company's rupees. 

67. In 1841 Raja Tip Narain Singh was implicated in two dacoity cases, 

and was found guilty of harbouring the dacoits, 
iuachment ind eicheKt of tho aiding and abetting the perpetration of the dacoitiea 

and sharing in the plunder. His estate wa? there- 
fora attached in 1841, and totally escheated to Government in virtue of 
Government order No. 1887, dated l7th October 1842. 

On taking possession of the estate Government, however, created a certain 

number of life tenures for the support of the late 
d.SSfS^ *" "''"'" °* ""* ^*J*'* "Natives. To Drij Bijoy Sahi, the Raja's 
^^ eldest son, and family, besides Pumanagar and half 

Eolgerma, which apparently he bad as a maintenance grant from his &ther, 
were given half Koderma and half Pathaldiha ; besides a specific area of 100 
bighas in Koderma. Khem Narain Sahi, uncle of Tip Narain Sahi^ got 
Indarwa, Lokai, Baherwatand, Baghitaod and 30 bighas of Koderma (snbse* 
quently treated as a separate village DHanihari). Digamber Sahi's mother, 
tbe aunt ot Tip Narain, and Digamber Sahi*s widow got Shahpur, and tha 
widow and son of Hamagar Sahi, the Raja's eldest brother, got the second half 
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of Kolgerma, At the outset of ita ias^ory as a GoTetnment estate tiiere were 
therefore the f olloving " excepted " areas : — 

I. Drij Bejoy Sahi ... Purananagar. 

Half Kolgerma. 
„ Koderma. 
„ Fatbaldiha. 
100 bighas in Kod^ma. 
II. Ehffln Narain Sabi ... Indarwa. 

Lokai. 

Bali«rwataiid. 
Bagbitiuid. 

SO bighasEoderma (Dbuiibui). 
in. Bigambei Bahi's mother and Shahpnr. 

widow. 
IV- Hamagor Sahi'a widow and Half Kolgerma. 
■on. 

Grant No. II lapsed in 1866 on the death of Ehem Narain Sahi, but 
Indarwa and Lakai were again granted in the same year to his widow, and only 
lapsed to GoTernment recently on her death. Grant No. Ill — Shahpur — lapsed 
in 1860 on the death of Digamhei Sahi's widow. Grant No. I lapsed in 1871 ; 
but was restored to Rallian Sahi, the youngest son of Tip Narain oahi, for his 
own and his family's maintensnoe, and was finally resumed in 1896. The 
fourth grant still remains in the posseBBion of the grantee. Besides the above, 
Sangiamdih Kharpash or Nisf was discorered in 1871 to have been held by 
Drij Bijoy Sahi io excess of his grant, and was resumed ; and mauzas Karukhut, 
Partango, and Pandua were held till 1880 by Tilever Sahi, youngest brother of 
Tip Narain Sahi, and his son Dargan Sahi, at £1*81 &ee of revenue and after- 
wards at a revenue amounting to aboat 50 per cent, of the collections. In lieu 
of this a fixed monthly pension of Rs. 7 was given in 1881 to Tolevar Sahi's 
widow. 

At the present time, therefore, the only part of the estate which is not 
held direct ay Government is the half of Kolgerma and certain rent-free 
tenures which will be dealt with later. 

68. The changes in the revenue of the estate (including Gaddi Bagridih) 

_ . - are shown in the following table :— 
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69. When the estate was resumed in 1841, most of the villages were in 

farm, and apparently Government renewed the 

Phjiici conditKm m 18*1. farming leases with the then holders, and also gave 

out in farm the few villages that were previouly under khas management. 

The Baja's Jama for 1841 is said to have been Bs. 3,633 ; so it is obvious that 

little attempt was made to enhance the fannipg reois*. The changes between 
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1842 and 1860 were small, and tiie total increase of some Re. 400 waa due no 
doubt to competition among farmers. Out of the rcTenue reoeiredj Government 
had in L811 to expend some Kb. 2,753 annually, of which Rs. 1,760 was on 
account of the police establishment and repairs to the thana, Rs. 480 pensions 
and Rs. 198 tahsil establishment, the balance being the land revenue demand. 
70. In 1860, it was eonaidered expedient to treat the estate as a r^nlar 
_. , , ,„^ GoTernment Estate and settleit asauob, and Cuonel 

Th»iettlemMtotl860. aimpgon made a regular settlement fixing the 

Government demand for twenty years at Rs. 6,411. The following account 
of this settlement ia given in Babu Ghandi Gharan Bose's final report of the suc- 
ceeding settlement, and may be repeated here as smnmarising the nature and 
reeults of that settlement :'- 

'** At the last regular settlement some villages were settled on the tAuni 
system, some on the kanhi system, some on con- 
tiacta and some aceording to the measurement of 
the cultivated area. The khtmi denotea a diviaion 
of the village into an arbitrary number of shares, each of which is supposed to 
contain all the diSerent kinds of lands and trees. The kan/u denotes a divi- 
sion of the village into sixteen shares. Where the assessment was made on the 
old system of khunt and kanhi, the rent which was paid formerly for khunt 
or kanhi was roferred to, and the gross assets were calculated upon such rents 
and the number of khunU or kauhis which the village was found to be com- 
posed of. The gross assets of the villages which were settled according to 
the measorement of the cultivated areas were determined in some villages by 
assessing at an averts of the rates existing in the village, the total quantity of 
rice lands taken from the revenue survey papers and the total quantity of bari, 
hhita and tands (let, 2nd and 3rd class uplands) taken from the {)atwari*s 
measurement paperH, The chira lands were included in the bari lands. 
Neither the rice lands nor the bari lands were further classified for purposes 
of assessment. In some villages the gross assets were found by an assessment 
of the rice lands only. The dart, bhita, and tand lands were held as appurten- 
ances to the rice lands. In others, the rice lands, the bari and the hhita lands 
were assessed for finding the gross assets ; the tand lauds wore let go without 
rent. The net Government revenue was fixed after aubtracting from the gross 
assets the rents demandable on the Manjhas (the lands allowed to iAt&adars 
as rent-free in lien of commission as costs of collection, etc.,) and service lands, 
and the pay of the ^orati!, the chaukidarand the patwari, and the expenses of 
^e poojah of the village goddess. Each manza was afterwards farmed out to 
one or more tkikadars at the net Government revenue for a period of 20 years. 

The rent of each raiyat was fixed by an apportionment of the net Govern- 
ment revenue thus determined, namely, where the settlement was made on the 
khtmt and kanhi eyatem, according to the rent, which was formerly payable 
by the raiyat for each khunt or kanM and the number of khunts and kanhis • 
found in his holding, and where the village was settled upon the measurement 
of the cultivated areas the same rule of proportion was observed, aa the rent 
which was formerly payable by the raiyat was to the former net Gh>vemment 
revenue of the village. 

Golonel Simpson granted pattaa to almost all the raiyafs of the estate at 
a fixed rate of rent for twenty years, and received kabulyata for them. 

After the raiyatwari and thiiadari aetUements were completed, a contract 
armngemant for the collection of revenue from all the thikadars was on the 
8th March 1861 effected with Tikait Drii Bijoy Sahi, son of ex-Raja Tip 
Narain Sahi^ allowing him a commission of Rs. 179-13-3 on the whole. The 
Tikait failed_in the due discharge of the contracted revenue, and in July 1863 
the Government took over direct collection. This, however, did not affect the 
settlement made with the thikadars^ except the defaulting Tikait Drij Bijoy 
Sahi, who also took thika of mauEa Kondai, and from which village the 
Gt>vei'ament tbencefortii commenced collecting revenue directly from the 
raiyata." 

71. Babu Ghandi Gharan Bose's settlement was somewhat mora 
elaborate. Amina were employed to measure in 
TheMtaemmtofmi. . detail the cultivated lands of each village (exclu- 
ding those -still beld by the late Raja's relatives), the village boundaries being 
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also mapped, and the relatiTe position of the cultivated blocks to these being 
■Down on ihe maps prepared. The mapping was on the khasra system, tbe 
mean length and breadth of each field being measured and the product of the 
two meaBurementB recorded in the khasra as the area. Some of the villages taken 
up first were measured with a pole, but the bulk of them with a chain. The 
maps prepared were suiBoieDtly accurate to be of value to us in picking out the 
areas hela in direct cultivation by the thi&adars in 1881, and in checking claims 
as to " khandif lands, i.e., lands terraced for rice cultivation since the last 
settlement. Survey was followed by a regular attestation, including a complete 
classification of lands according to their position, and the crops they were 
capable of producing, and rents were then settled at certain rates approved by 
the Board, and pattas and kabuliyats exchanged with the tenants. 

72. Previously, as the Deputy Collector remarks in his report, there' were 
. no recognised rent rates in this area, and the rates 

CUma«tionofl«.di. accepted by the Board were determined irith 

reference to returns of cultivation submitted for fifty-three villages and their 
existing revenue as compared with the rates sanctioned for the estate Ulianwar 
*' which both in soil, agricultural appliances (such as tanks, wells) etc., means of 
communication and nearness to tbe railway is very much better off than 
Koderma." Lands were divided into three divisions : (1 \ Bice lands, (2) 
khandits and (-3) uplands. Each of these were again sabdiTided into three 
classes, 1st, 2nd and 3rd, to which distinctive names were given. These, with 
the rates sanctioned, were — 
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These olaosea will bo further described when dealing with tbe present settle- 
ment, as the same classification and the same rates have again been adopted. 
Baba Ohundi Gharan Bose's settlement was based on these rates, but subject 
to certain provisos, namely, that the total assesBment for a village shoald 
not exceed an average of 12 annas per bigha, where the efiect of applying tbe 
rates strictly would be to increase the existing rent-roll by more than 50 
per cent. In such cases, however, the Deputy Collector, in preference to 
settling rents at lower rates, changed the classiBcation of the soil in such a way 
as to bring the village total rent within the prescribed limits. ' 

73. The Deputy Collector took kabulyats from all the tenants of the 

, . , estate and the runts settled are said to have been 

«f ^Sf.*" ""!««««'* readily agreed to. 43,209 bighas of land were 

recorded as held with rights of occupancy, and 
4,654 without such rights, and a further area of 437 bighas was let by contract 
for grazing parposes. These figures will be compared in asubsequent para- 
graph with those of the present settlement. 

74. The total rent-roll of the area assessed by Babu Chandi Charan 

. Bose was Rs. 11,919, and the revenue proposed as 
,J.°r«fiZ,r' """ "" PayW^ by "-e famers Eb. 9,674. The latter 
amount underwent considerable change during tbe 
ensuing 20 years, owing to two causes, namely, tbe lapse in 1896 of the -main- 
tenance grant of five villages already referred to, and to the policy adopted 
fr'^m the same year of taking estates under direct management, whenever 
occasion offered. In his letter No. 2330R., dated 19th February 1900, in which 
he submitted proposals for survey and settlement, the* Deouty Commis^ioner 
stated that 86 villages had by that time been brought under direct management, 
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&nd that the reveoae demand was Rg. 10,996. To this he anticipated an 
inorease of Rb. 4,500 dae partly to the abolition of the thikadari system, 
( partly to extension of cultivation, aud partly to an increase of rents on account 

! of the rise in prices of food-grains. Tbe result of the present settlement falls 

I slightly short of these expectations, the rents settled amounting to only 

f Rb. 15,317 instead of Rs. l-'),496. The difference is due to the fact that no 

I attempt was made to enhance rates. This rent-roll will, I presume, be also 

J the revenue demand, as the farming leases have all expired, and it is intended 

' to keep the whole estate under direct management. The additional expen- 

diture required for the latter will of course have to be taken into account iQ 
calculating the net benefit accruing to Government from the present operations. 
' Assuming that the cost of management does not exceed 10 per cent, on the 

f rental, the increase in net assets between 1883 and 1 904 amounts to 40 per cent. 

I as compared with the increase of 56 per cent, which Babu Chandi Gharan Bose 

efFected on the revenue settled by Colonel Simpson in 1860, and in the last 
44 years the revenue demand has more than doubled. The rents settled, the 
work of actual settlement being completed before the end of March 1904, 
were given effect to from the 1st April of that year in accordance with the' 
provisions of section 13 of Act No. YlII (B.C.) of 1879. For the manner in 
which the new rents were settled and the efEect of the new settlement on 
the general incidence of jent and revenue I would invite reference to the two 
next chapters of this report. 

CHAPTER III. 

AJT ACCOFST OP TBE SDEVBr AND SETl'LEMENT 0PEBATI0N3. 

75. The existing settlement of the estate being due to expire on the 
- ... .. ... .;__ 30th September 1903, the Deputy Commissioner 

Inilution of the opwfttioiif. . „ r ) . ^f, J i nrtrt 

of Jlazanbagb submiltea in rooruary 1900, pro- 
posals for re-settlement to be based on an accurate professional survey. These 
proposals were accepted by Government, and it was arranged that the traverse 
sui-vey of the estate should he undertaken by the Survey Department, and 
I that cadastral survey as well as preliminary record-writing should be entrusted 

(o the Settlement Department. Owing to want of funds the work could not 
' he taken up before the field season of 1903-1903, when the necessary 

I notifications under the Survey Act were published (Government Notification 

! No. 3186, dated 2nd October 1903), and traverse survey was undertaken by 

the Chota Nagpur Detachment under the supervision of Mr. T. W. Babonau. 

76. CoucoiTently with this estate the Government estate of Hata, in 

thana Hazaribagh, was also taken up, and the 
T^wMinrrer. returns furnished by the Survey Department do 

not distiDguiah between the two. Id all, 137 villages with an area of 130 
square mile» were traversed at a cost rate uf Rs. 35 per square mile. Of the 
1,631 theodolite stations, 1,302 were marked by stunes, 15 by marks on rocks, 
and the remainder by wooden pegs. The origin adopted for the work was the 
intersection of lat. 24"00'00" Nnrth and long. SS'SO'OO" East. No Great Trigone- 
metiical stations connected with, but, to correct the angular work, 23 azimuths 
were observed. The 138 sheets relating to the Koderma estate were made 
over to the Settlement C£5cer at the beginning of the following field season. 
*77. Notifications appointing myself as Superintendent of Survey and 

Setllement 0£&cer, and Babu Jotindra Kumar Roy ' 
G»d«tna lurrej ud Khan.- gg Assistant Settlement Officer and Assistant 

Superintendent of Survey were published in 
October 1903. Field-work was actually started on the 3nd December 1003 
with a staff of amins, lent by the Bihar Survey party, under three Inspectors 
and a Head Inspector. Cadastral survey as well as preliminary re cord- writing 
were completed by the end of April, The number of villages surveyed was 
102, and the number of fields plotted 82,763. Of these villages, two were 
surveyed, in outline only, as they contained no cultivated area. The Eistwar 
work was adequately checked by the Inspectors and Revenue officeis, who 
ran 302 linear miles of test survey over the 56-78 square miles of cadastral 
aurroy done. 
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78. Neither Kistwar nor Ehanapuri presented any special diSSoulties, 
the only noticeable feature of the work being the oare requisite in classify- 

ci fi H (rfkd "'S soils. It was very soon found that the previ- 

OQS settlemeDt was based on rates definitely fixed 
for specific classes of land, and it was .obvious that it would be advisable, 
with a view to the new settlement, to classify the lands in the same way at 
this stage. Enc|uirie4 made in a number of villages by myself and the Officia- 
ting Director ehoited various practical distinctions between the various classes, 
on which it was possible to prescribe rules for the amins to work upon. In 
the earlier villages classifioation was not done till the Khanapuri stage, bat in 
villages taken up later all tbe practical work was done concurrently with 
Kistwar. The classification of each field measured being shown ia pencil on 
the map by a symbol. In such villages it was the duty of the Assbtant 
Settiement Officer and Inspectors to check tbe general scheme of classification 
while testing field survey, and correct any obvious mistakes before Khanapuri 
commenced. Besides this check, these officers were expected to test 35 per 
cent, of the entries of classification during Khanapuri, and they actually did 
teat between 30 and 35 per cent. 

79. The nine classes referred to we^e the following:— 



Cluiea adopted. 



EhandilB 



TTplands 



iBt Ist class, local name' garha 

2iid Sad „ „ Binga. 

.8rd 3rd „ „ bad. 

4tb, oorreeponding to let but terraced foi rioe onlti- 
y^fion BiDoe previoos eettlemeat. 

Stti, ooTrespoaditig to 2ad.* ditto. 
,6th „ „ 3rd., ditto. 

7th Ist olosB, local name baii. 

8th 2ad ,, „ oherabhita. 

9tli 3rd „ „ tand. 



SO. For practical purposes these classes resolve themselves into six, in as 
much as, between 1 to 3 and 4 to 6, the only 
I'n^Mp'*' 0* ola^ufio'tion and distinction is One of time. The enquiries above 
^^ c . referred to showed that Ist class rice lands were 

those which were either completely protected by irrigation works from 
drought, or were by their position or nature of soil such as retuued a full 
amount of moisture till the rice was out. Second class included all other 
lunds growing (^hani rice, 3rd class, all lands growing bhadai rioe. Of thu 
uplands the 1st class included lands near tbe homestead, on which poppy and 
maize are grown : the 2Dd class, similar lands, on which the usual crop were 
mama and sugarcane ; while in the 3rd class were lumped all the loferioi 
lands, on which an occasional crop of kodo, kurthi, gondii or the like 
was raised. With these distinctions before th£m it was a oomparatively 
simple matter to note at the time of survey the class to which each field 
belonged, and mark on the map I, II or III, or 1, 3 or 3, according as it 
was of 1st, 3nd or 3rd class, nee or upland. At the time of khanapuri 
these figures, which were made in peacil, were erased after the proper entry 
had been made in column 5 of the khatian and column 20 of the khasra. In 
checking the classification made by the amin, the Revenue Officer or Inspector 
could check the general principles on which he had worked by comparing 
tbese entries with tbe crop entries, and thus a detailed check could be made 
by going over the ground, map and khasra in hand, noting the general lie 
and appearance of the ground, and enquiring from the tenants as to the crops 
grown and the local classification. In very few instances were attempts made 
by tbe teoatits to undei'-olass their lands. In general the distinctions outlined 
above were accepted almost universally, and it was practically only where 
some late thikadar who cultivated all the best lands in the village vrisbed to ^et 
off with less than his fair share of rent that complaints over classification 
were received, 

81. The boundary disputes filed at this stage were nine in number, and 

the appeals three. Only four of these were of any 

Boundwy diipuie. ^^^i importance. In the three cases appealed, the 

dispute was with the European lease-holders of Gaddi Domchanch, and it was 
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obi^ted that the AsBistant Superintendent of Surrey had not relaid the revenae 
Boivey boandaiy accurately. A further enquiry was ordered, and in one 
OELse some, modification of the boundary originally laid down by him was 
ordered. There was one dispute ioToIving a considerable area with the 
adjoining Gh>Tenunent Estate of Dhabbor in the Gaya district, where present 

gossession differed from the boundary mapped in Mr. Stevenson>Moore's 
nrrey of 1896. In this, however, the Collectors agreed to abide by the old 
boundary, which was accordingly relaid. 

82. 1,137 internal disputes were filed, of which 987 were decided at this 

stage, the balance being left for disposal during 
Interna d»put«.. attestation. Many of tiese disputes related to 

claims made by the late thiiadars for raiyafi status in respect of lands 
held in excess of what had been settled with them at the previous settlement. 
Such disputes were decided on the basis of the old settlement maps, and 
the cultivating tenants in such areas irere treated as holding directly under 
Government. 

83. In May, the survey party went into recess and prepared the draft 

records for attestation. Statements were at the 
atSS * same tune prepared for each village showing the 

areas recorded under each class of land, and a 
comparative statement showing similar infoimation for the previous settlement 
so far as available. 

84. Early in September, the Assistant Settlement 0£Seer, Babu Jotindra 
^ Kumar Roy, rejoined, and was deputed for a couple 

' " "^' ■ of months to make further enquiries, village by 

village, into the classification adopted and capability to bear an assessment at 
existing or higher rates on the area so classified. The result of these enquires 
was a genered recommendation that the existing rates should be adopteid for 
purpose of assessment, subject to revised classification in a few villages and 
inclusion within the assessed area of some of the 3rd class uplands which the 
tenants had not come forward during khanapuri to claim as a part of their 
holdings. At the same time the Assistant Settlement Officer suggested that 
about half the villages of the estate were sufficiently well o£E to bear a slight 
enhancement of the rates on account of the rise in price of food-grains. 
Owing to pressure of other work in North Bihar, I was not able to visit the 
estate personally till December, when I visited a number of villages and 
discussed his report in detail with the Assistant Settlement Officer. As a result 
. of my enquiries, I submitted recommendations for assessment throughout the 
estate at the previously existing rates. 

85. This report is reproduced in Appendix A, and it is sufficient here 
to note that my reasons for not suggesting any 
enhancement of rate were mainly — 

(a) That the effect of applying the old rates voald bring about an 

increase in the rent-roU of about 11 per cent. 

(b) That there existed no real difference between what the Assistant 

Settlement Officer had described as rich and poor villages, except 
that the former contained a larger area of the superior classes of 
lands. 
(c)' That labour other than agricultural is already in great demand in the 
* estate, and the effect of uuduly enhancing rents would probably 

be to throw the loss profitable lands out of cultivation. 

86. The - proposals made were accepted by the local officers and by tbe 

, , „ , Board, and orders to assess rents accordingly were 

Order of the Bowd. „;„„„ 

given. 

87. In the meantime the Assistant Settlement Officer bad begun attesta- 

tion, which was completed in January without any 
rt«tioii. great difficulty, the chief obstacle to rapid prc^;re8s . 

being the ignorance of the tenants, who very rarely know the boundaries of 
their own fi^ds. Existing rents were attested without any trouble from the 
pattas given at the previous settlement, which, as they also showed the areas 
held under each class of land, enabled the Assistant Settlement Officer to i^eck 
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tbe classifieation made during khanapuri and to reamalgamBte holdings 
which in the interval between tbe two aettlemente bad been undoly sub- 
divided. He was able at the same time to call upon tenants to.point out 
their tand lands, where a companRon of the patta. and khatian .showed 
that their present area was coDsiderably in defect. Thikadars holding ia their 
khas possession lands in excess of their old raiyati holdings were at - this stage 
recorded as "under-tenants" [section 7, Act VIII (B.C.) of 1879] in respect of 
snob excess lands ; but the Deputy Commissioner agreed subsequently that 
these areas should also be treated as raiyati. The only under-tenutes left, 
therefore, were the excess lends held by certain rent-free holders in the villages 
Koderma and Pumanagar. The validity of these grants were contested in 1871, 
but they were subsequently recognized as valid under the Board's orders, and 
tbe only difficulty in respect of them was to confine the holders to tbe area 
which they were under these orders entitled to hold rent-free in perpetuity. 
The Assistant Settlement Officer went into the case very carefully, tracing 
back all the present holders to the original grantees, identifying the original 
grants where possible on the ground, and eventually in all cases he succeeded 
in getting the parties to eonnne their claims to w^at they were admittedly 
entitled to bold without payment of rent. In respect of the excess areas tbey 
were recorded as under-tenants (tenure-holders under section 7, Act VIII of 
1879) liable to resumption, and rents were settled at the rates adopted for 
the estate. 

88. Attestation was followed at once by disposal of objections under 
„, . . . ,„„. section 103 A, the provisions of which section were 

' extended to this area by Government notification 

No. 721 L.R., dated 9th February 1903. Only 184 objections were filed, 
many of which related to classification of lands. In all cases the Aasistant 
Settlement Officer made careful local enquiries, and in the majority, excellent 
reasons were found for revising the classification. 

88a. Simultaneously with this work the Assistant Settlement Officer 
started settlement of rents. The procedure adopted 
e emen o reus. was to begin with a general notice posted in each. 

Tillage along with a schednle, in which the area held by each tenant under 
each class of tand was shown, and the rent of each class, and total rent calcu- 
lated at the rates adopted for assessment purposes. In these schedules (or 
jamabaudis) it was specified that the enhancement was in all cases on account 
of excesa area(8ection 6 (v), Act VIII B.C. of 1879), aud publiciition was made 
in strict accordance with section 9 of the same Act. The Aeisistant Settlement 
Officer's staff were, in the meantime, preparing pattas and kabuliyats in the 
prescribed forms, showing at the foot details of the area held and rent 
assessed ; and on a date of which due notice was given, the Asaatant Settlement 
Officer proceeded to the village, explaioed to the assembled tenants the effect 
of the proposed afsessment, listened to and disposed of any objections 
made, corrected mistakes pointed out, and finally, on the tenant signing the 
kabuliyats, made over to them the corresponding patta duly signed by himself 
on my behalf as Settlement Officer. This work was spread over a couple of 
months and was got through without the slightest sign of any opposition. The 
tenants readily gave their kabuliyats and accepted tneir pattas, aud so far as 
I am aware no objection has since been made to the assessment. 

89. There were in all 3,078 agrioultural holdings for which the Assistant 

Settlement Officer had to settle rents. Of tKese, 
StatuUci ol tfnsats for whom 53 ^^^g holdings of under-tenants (as defined in 
«n(.ww»ietU6d. - gections 3 and 7 (C), Act VIU_B. C. of 1879) and 

27 of tenants holding under the maintenance grantee in Kolgarma. With 
these, pattas and kabuliyats were not exchanged though rents were settled. 
Besides these, there were 23 tenants who were absent during this stage of the 
operations. For the remaining 2,5.78 holdings, formal pattas and kabuliyats 
were exchanged. 

90. Concurrently with the assessment work the Assistant Settlement 

Officer's staff proceeded with the preparation of the 

' "*' ' record for final pubUcation, Two complete copies 

of tbe record were made, besides the copies of khatians for distribution to the 

tenants; one for record (as the CoUectorate copy) in the Depaty Commissioner's 
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TecoTd'TOom, and a second for uBe in the Tahail Office at Koderma. For the 
atter, alBo, working jamabandiB in the prescribed form, showing the new rents, 
were prep9>red. Final publication under section 103B. was begun in May aud 
completed in July 1904. 

The Assistant Settlement Officer then at the Deputy Commisaioner'a 

request settled rents for the non-agricuItuTal hold* 
»iiri^tn^''lwd '*"* '**' ""** "**^ ^^^^ ^ Koderma Khas by shop-keepers and 

by various mica miners and others in different 
parts ol the estate, and distributed copies of the khatians to the agricultural 
tenants. He also prepared the various statistical registers for record in the 
CoUectorate, and at the special request of the Deputy Commissioner elaborated 
the paragraphs in the village notes on irrigation, pointing out the deficieucies 
in the easting irrigation system, noting ahars and channels requiring repairs 
and extensions, and indicating by means of sketch maps, the places at which 
his enquiries suggested that new irrigation works were required or would 
repay construction. He eventually closed his office in August. 

CHAPTER IV. 

COHFABISON 07 THE CONDITION OP THE TBICT i.S BEOABDS EEHTAL 
BESOBB AND AFTEB SUSVBY. 

91. As stated in a previous chapter the total rent roll as settled for Oov- 
Fnaentuiets of the Mtate crnment tenants by the Assistant Settlement Officer 

amounted to Kg. 15.217. Rents were also settled 
for tenants not holding under Govermneot in the village Kolgarma of which 
one-half still forms the maintenance grant of one of the relatives of the late 
proprietor. Altogether, therefore, tiie rents settled amounted to Rs. 15,374. 
This amount is made up as follows :— 

Bt. 

(1) Bent pajrable to Qovenuneat by rsi;at8 with and vithout rights 

ofooonpanoy ... ... ... ... 14,786 

(2> Beotpayable to Govenuneot by nnder-teaants (section 7C) of 

Koderma Khaa and Fumanagu ... ... ... 103 

(3) Bent for use of Q^oTemment land by a number of late.Baja's 

famUy in Eoderma Ebaa ... ... ... 46 

(4) Bent [KLjable to maintenaDDe holders in Kolgarma ... ... 167 

(6) Beat Mttled for agriooltantl holdings of mioa minet, shop- 

fceeperi, etc ... ,,. ... ... 382 

Total flgrionltuial rents ... 15,874 

The difference between the first of these items and the total rents as shown 
in the "goshwara" for occupancy and non-oooupanoy raiyats, Rs. 1£,104 
represents the rents ^yable by tenants holding under the various rent free 
tenants of Koderma K^as and ruranananir. 

Before any comparison can be mside between the present incidence of 
rent, and that prior to settlement, a distinction must be drawn between those 
vilk^es, for which rents were settled both in 1882 (by Babu Ohandi Charan 
Bos^ and in 1904, and those, which have either lapsed from or been added to 
the estate since the former year. 

92. According to the former Settlement Officer's report he assessed rents 

_ , ,. „, - for 100 villages. Two of these, however, formed. 

Cluitte in the uet •ettlwL i i->^ n .ti i i ii 

only one Revenue Survey village, and have there- 
fore, been treated as one in the present settlement. Of the 99 Revenue Survey 
villages, dealt with by him, two were subsequently absorbed into the Reserve 
forest, and two others, for which he settled rents, were found in 1903 to contain 
no cultivated area or inhabitants and were therefore excluded from Settlement. 
Subsequently to 1882. four villages and the half of a fifth lapsed to Govern- 
ment on the death of the maintenance holders. The 100 villages, therefore, 
covered by the present operations induded these five, of which there was no 
previous Settlement, and ninety-five for which rents were settled by Babu 
Chandi Charan Bose. 



( 



) 



93. The following statement oompareB the rents as settled in 1882 for 

the 95 villagea, the Dominal rent-roll of the other 

C<,mp.r.tir« Bt.tement of rent., fi^g ^jjen taken over by Government in ^896, and 

the rents settled in 1904 for all, excluding only the half village, which is 

still in the hands of a maintenance holder. 





1882. 


1896. 


1904. 


96 TilUgee »tUed in 1882 ..•. 
4 TiUagee lapnd 


Ba. 
11,834 

as 


11,834 

1,183 
180 
104 
96 
91 


Ba. 
13,364 

Na - 


Total 


11,919 


18,364 


Additional viltagel. 
Eodermii 
Parnanagar 

Lokai" 

•ladanra ... ... . ... 

JKolgarm. 


F 


1,162 
183 
183 
207 
128 


Total 


11,919 


1,668 


1,863 


Gkamd Total 


11,919 


13,487 


15,217 



For the 95 villages common to both Settlements the enhancement amounts 
to Es. 1,530 on Rs. 11,834, or nearly 13 per cent ; for the five new villagea the 
rent-roll, as it existed when taken over m 1896 haa been inoreased by 13 per 
cent.; and for the whole estate the difference between the 1896 and 1904 rent 
rolls amounts to nearly 13 per cent. 

I'he increases for the different groups of villages require separate treat- 
ment, and it will be convenient first to consider the 9d villageB common to the 
two r^ular Settlements and trace out ibe nature of and the reasons for this 
considerable enhancement. 

94. The following table shows approximately the area of assessed land 
recorded in 1883 and 1904 as belonging to the various different classes on 
which rates were 8 





Aieain 


Area in 


Inoreaae 


Exoeaarant 


Bednotion 


Claia of land. 


bighaii, 
1882. 


Wgha., 


or 


at old 


of rent at 




1902. 


Deoreaaa. 


lataa. 


oldrataa. 


lat olaas Bioe (garlia) ... 


879 


1,269 


+390 


780 




2nd do. (ainga) ... 
3rd do. (tad) ... 


1,361 


1,992 


+ 631 


946 




1,560 


3,223 


+ 673 


673 


... 


lat Khandita 


68 


69 


+ 1 


1 




2nd do. 


249 


176 


-73 




— 65 


3rd do. 


1,217 


267 


—960 




-480 


lat upland (ban) 


1,796 


1,912 


+ 116 


119 




2nd do. (obera) 


1,764 


2,162 


+ 388 


194 




3rd do. (land) 


12,970 


10A48 


—2,622 




—666 


Total ... 


21,864 


20,398 


—1,463 


+ 2,710 


— 1,190 ;=1,620 



The reasons for the decrease in the total assessed area have been set forth 
in a previous paragraph, and as the figures given above show, the decrease 
was entirely under the heads " Khandits " or newly terraced lands and 3rd 
class uplands or " tand ", Under the three classes of rice lands the increase 
of 1,694 bighas more than covers the decrease in the former, though, strictly 
speaking, the two figures should have been identical, as, by custom, all lands 
terraced for rice cultivation daring the period of one Settlement, are entitled 
to be treated as "Khandita" and settled at half-rates at the next. It was 
obviously, however, impossible to class as Khandit, lands not claimed as such, 
and as tenants had been paying full rates to the thikadars for many of such 
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pletB, there was no iDbereut hardship in asseanng those not claimed, or which 
thoagh claimed were found to he old terraced rice lands, at the full rates. 
Ta^ng t]}ereforo the figures for the whole area terraced for xice, old and new, 
the increase amounts to 13| per cent., and the increase of rent to Rs. 1,530. 

In the upland classes the increase of what may be called superior cuItiTa- 
^ . . tion is less marked, first class lands Bbow an in- 

^ "* ' crease of only elightly over 6 pw cent,, and second 

class laods about 23 per cent., while, as alreaidy noted, there is a decreaie, 
amounting to 20 per cent, in the 8rd class uplands accessed to rents. To 
explain the less extent, to which upland cultivation has extended, it is only, 
I think, neceesary here to point out that the difference between 1st, 3nd and 3rd 
uplands is rather one of position than of soil. All uplands in Koderma axe 
more or less barren ; it is only lands in the immediate vicinity of the basti which 
can get a certain awount of manuring, constant cai-eful cultiration, and .more 
often than not, fencing, that produce the superior crops, maize, poppy, sugar- 
eane and mama in any paying quantity. The iocreEiee in population in 
Koderma thana between the years 1881 and 1901 amounted to very little 
more than 6 per cent., and assuming these figures as approximately correct for 
the area now dealt with (which is about one-sixth of the area of the whole 
thana), it would appear that cultivation of the uplands round the homesteads 
has extended rather more than in proportion to the increase in population. On 
the other hand the figures show that there is a tendency to give up the cultiva* 
tion of the large areas of high lands not immediately in the vicinity of the 
village site. The figures are, however, to some extent misleading. In 1881, settle* 
ment was made with thikadars, to whose interest it often was to ask ior settle- 
ment for large blocks of suoh land at the low rate asked for them (4 annas per 
bigha), in the hope, and often with the immediate prospect, of settliog portions 
of them ' on better terms with under-tenants or of converting portions of these 
into terraced rice lands, which would eventually give them a fair return for the 
capital expended. Much of the excess area found under rice has no doubt been 
carved out of such blocks. During the present settlement, however, it was well 
known that thikadari settlement was a thing of the past, and that subletting at 
higher rates would probably meet with little encouragement from the ^a« 
Imiiial staff. Hence it was every (me's interest to oon6ne their claims in the 
uplands to such areas as they bad actually brought under cultivation, or had 
a reasonable prospect of being able to bring under cultivation profitably in the 
immediate future. Daring khanapuri a much smaller area than has now been 
asseaeed was actuall; recorded in tenant's names, as no reference was then 
made to the old settlement maps or khasras, and only such lands as were under 
cultivation or were claimed as a part of his holding by a tenant were recorded 
in the tenant's khatians. During attestation the Assistant Settlement Officer 
was able to induce a number of tenants to claim some 1,500 acres of tand lands 
which they had not originally pointed out. No pressure was, however, put 
upon them to do so, as for many reasons it was inexpedient that tenants should 
be pressed to take a nominal settlement of large areas which they had no 
means of bringing under cultivation. 

95. In spite, therefore, of a fairly large falling off in the total assessed 
area, the figures given above show that there has 
inoreM.of«ntii>o.dei.«. ^^^ ^ considerable miDrovement in the conditions 
of cultivation in this area, the effect of which from the tenant's point of view 
is Chat the incidence of rent per bigha of settled area has riaenlfrom 8 annas 
3 pies to nearly 10 annas 4 pies, though no change has been made in the rates 
at which eatui olass of land is assessed or in the manner in which the classi- 
fication has been done. It is perhaps too early yet to say whether ver^ much 
" over-clasufication" has been done, but judging by the very few objections 
made either during the section 103A. stage or during actual assessment, I think 
it may fairly be assumed that the classification has not to any large extent 
erred on the side of undue strictness. 

90. It remains now to deal with the villages outside the area regularly 

settled in 1883. The figures in the 3rd column in 

■(tUmdMt area!*"^* "" ^^^ *^® Statement given in paragraph 94 above represent 

• approximately the rent-roll of the Tillages before 

they passed under the management of Government, while those in the 4th 
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column represent the rents actually settled, in Koderma, it will be noticed, there 
is a Bmall reduction, in Fornana^r a nominal increaae only, while in Kolgarma, 
Lokai and Indarwa the enhancement ranges from 33 per cent, ta orer 100 
per cent. Both ia Koderma aud Fumanagar we found that the existing rates 
were in many cases higher than those in Togae in the 0OTernmeDt Estate, but 
on careful examination of the soil it appeared that there was no substantial 
difference between these villages ana their neighbours, and that the existing 
rates had been assessed without any particular regard to actual differences of 
soil. Under these circumstances, it seemed advisable not to depart in the case 
ol these two villages from the rates adopted for the rest of the estate, more 
especially as the apparent loss- in revenue was so small. In Kolgarma the large 
increase ia actually only nominal, as it appears that the previous jamabandi, on 
which the Goveniment half-share was realised was misleading. Id Lokai and 
IndarArartfae th^adar's jamabandi was based on a very inaccurate classification, and 
moreover, the thikadar and his family were found in possession of large areas 
. in excess of those shown in the jamabandi which dated from the time of the 
revenue-frne holders of the villages, and on the basis of which , settlement had 
been made with the th^adar in possession at the time of resumption. It may 
be noted that the classification made during khanapuri in these villages was 
subsequently checked by the Attestation Officer, and^ on some slight modifica- 
tions beingmade, the tenants accepted the rents proposed without objection. 

97. The net result, therefore, of the present opemtions in the estate as a 

, , , whole was to increase the existing nominal rent-roll 

cent. It most not, however, be supposed that the whole of this increase is a 
real one ; more than three-quarters ot the estate settled by Uabu Chandi Gharan 
Bose had been under farmers for the whole period, and it is impossible to 
suppose that they had not taken advantage of the extension of cultivation 
since rents were assessed by him, and other causes to increase the rent 
demanded by them from the tenants. Much, if not all, of the the new area 
brought under cultivation was not shown in their papers, because it was 
' either in the direct cultivation of the thikadars tiiemselves, or was let 
out to tenants separately from their old settled holdings. As elsewhere stated, 
we made a careful comparison of areas and of the old and new maps, in order 
to define exactly what land was settled with the farmers personally by Babu 
Chandi Charan Bose, and gave them khatians as tenants for this only. Excess 
lands in their own cultivation were shown on the same khatian as liable to 
assessment, and lands held under them by tenants were recorded as held by 
the latter directly under Government. There were probably few cases, in 
which the latter class of lands had been let out at rates higher than those paid 
by other tenants, but the proceeds of these, as well as of new lands kept under 
direct Cultivation by the thikadars, represented not only an unearned incre- 
ment to them, but also actually though not on paper, . an enhanced rent-roll. 
This fact must, therefore, be borne in mind when considering the equity or 
inequity of the present asEiessment. 

98. The assessed area shown in the detailed statement attached to this 

report is 17,070 acres, but this iacludes a small 
inddence'*'*"' **' "'"'""•^'^ ''•°' area in Kolgarma held by tenants under the mainten- 
ance holder. Excluding this, the present incidence 
of rent on the assessed area is 14 annas 5 pies per aero, as aeainst 12 anoas at 
the previous settlement. This difference is due, as explatnedf in the previous 
paragraphs, to tHe increase of area under the different classes of rice land and 
the two superior classes of uplands, and the smaller area classed as " Khandits" 
and"Tand". The incidence of rent on the cultivated area is Re. 1-5-9, as 
against 13 annas 1 pie, and for this again, the explanation is that cultivated 
and assessed area were practically synonymous terms to Babu Chandi Charan 
Bose; from the former, our figures exclude all " Tand" lands which hare not 
been cropped'duriug the last three years, as well as all current fallow lands. In 
both cases, therefore, the increase in the average incidence of rental is nominal 
rather than real : in so far as it is real, it is due, as the detailed figures for 
the 95 villages show partly to extension of superior cultivation, but more to 
improvement oi the lands cultivated, though for assessment purposes, the 
increase of rent has been justitiod throughout on the ground of increased area. 
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99. I have elsewhere noted that GoTemment has dqne little during the 
_ last 38 yeara to extend or improve the irrigation 

TjSdlSr. moroMrngtlieonlti. gygtem and, as might be expected, but little has been 
done by the thikadars. The above figures, how- 
ever, tend to show that some extension of tlie area served by their existing 
irrigation works must have been effected since 1883, due no doubt to the 
exertions of the thifcadara in their own interests, i,e., to improve their Sod 
or 3rd class rice fields so as to provide water for newly terraced lands. Exten- 
sion of area under rice cultivation has, no donbt, bean mainly in thoae places, 
where irrigation is least required, or not required at all ; and at the present 
moment, there is very little, if any, of such land still to be brought under . 
cultivation. Extension of the superior classes of uplands would follow more or 
less naturally from the increase in population. Further increase of the former 
will, in my opinion, only be brought about by improvement of existing irrigation 
works and construction of others in valleys where rice cultivation is impossible 
without irrigation. Further increase of population combined with increase 
of rico onltivation, if it brings with it increased general prosperity, should 
also result in an increase of the manured and well irrigated lands near the 
homesteads. 

CHAPTER V. 

PINABCIAL EESULT8. 

100, The total sum sanctioned from Provincial funds operations was 
Bud et and Mpe dit ^^' "^^fi^^f *°^ *^® actual dircot expenditure 

n Re an expen nre. incurred was Rs. 19,275-0-4. The coat of traverse 

survey to be met from Imperial Funds was Rs. ^,763. 

101. Statements will be found in Appendix E, showing the detailed 
Di*rib.So..f„p.ndito.. eipenditmrevear by year, the gro» eipenditoe 

direct and indirect, the miscellaneous receipts to be 
credited against this, and the distribution of the cost over the different branche* 
of the work. On tbe area actually brought under settlement operations,' tha 
gross expenditure Rs. 33,467 represents a coat of Rs. 414 per square mile, which 
compares favourably with the normal rate of Rs. 420, the details of which are 
given in the resolution on the Survey and Settlement Reports for tbe year end- 
ing the 30th September 1903. The figures given lor tae distribution of tbe 
direct expenditure show considerable variations from the normal rates- On 
cadastral survey and khanapuri there was a considerable saving, but this was 
mainly nominal, as the contingent charges including cost of mathematical ine- 
iruments, ordinarily incurred by the Survey Department, are in this case lumped 
with the ordinary settlement contingencies, the comparatively high cost rate of 
which is thus explained. Office work and final publication included a good 
deal of work indirectly connected with rent settlement, such as the preparation 
of working jamabandis, and of special notes on the irrigation system. Super- 
vision was necessarily expensive, though only a very small part of my own pay 
and allowances were charged to these operations. 

103. A small sum omy was realized in the shape of Court and process fees 
and miscellaneous receipts which reduces the net 
expenditure to Rs. 23,234, and of this only 
Rs. 10,461 has to be met from Provincial Funds. 

CHAPTER VI. 

ABBANGEUENTS UADB OB FBOFOSED FOB MAINTENANCE OF BECOBDS AND 
FEBMAHENT SUBVHT MARKS. 

103. Maintenance of records in this estate should be a comparatively 
simple matter, and the existing rules of the Board on 
Midntenwo* of th« record. ^^^ Bubject, require Uttle or no modification. The 
settlement being raiyatwari, its period is presumably limited only by the provi- 
sions of section 13 of Act VIII of 1879, or of section 114 of the Tenancy Act in 
regard to the enhancement of rent of oocnpancy and non-occupanoy raiyats, 
though, as a matter of 'fact, it is understood that as in the previous settlement 
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no fortaal resettlement irill be made for anot^her 30 years. In tiie meanwhile, 
however, tiettlemedt of additional lands, at present waste, will presumably be 
made and, if the ^oposals to extend the facilitieH of irrigation are carried out, 
the eSecta of this on classification of lands require to be watched, and such addi- 
tional rents as are legitimately due on account of improvements carried out, 
should be obtained by agreement with the tenants. The latter will, I am quite 
sure, agree to such modifications of their preseot rents without any hesitation, and 
it would be as well, before any irrigation work is started, to arrange suitable 
terms with the tenants, whose fields are likely to be benefited thereby. In 
drawing up any such scheme the land plan should show the present classincation 
of the area and the anticipated improvement in classiGcation, and a year or two 
after the aliar, or whatever may be the nature of the work, has been erected, 
the classification should he revised according to actual results, and the rent of 
the tenants affected re-modified accordingly. 

104/ I understand that proposals have been made for the Khas manage- 
.~ . c-n-u . ment of the whole estate with a separate Tsisiloar 

on KB. 40 a month whose head-quarters will be at 
Koderma. He ahould be supplied with a small office and record-room and an 
establisKment to keep up the records aa well as to collect rents. As regards the 
latter, he is to be assisted by the Goraits and Nayas recently appointed for each 
village, and it seems unlikely, as things are at present, that this part of the work 
will give veiy much trouble. For maintenance of the records he has been supplied 
with a working jamabandi showing the area of each class of land held by each 
tenant and the rent settled ; also with a complete copy of the record-of-rights 
prepared ; he should also be given copies of the village traces if this has not 
already been done. I would suggest that all mutations, new settlements, re- 
settlements, besides changes in rents and classification should be recorded in bis 
copy of the khatian and khasra, and that the originals in the Deputy Commis- 
sioner's office be kept intact. In making any further settlement of the whole 
estate, the Settlement officer will thus be in a better position to learn the state 
of things as at present existing and the subsequent changes. With a view also 
to a further re-settlement, I would suggest that the Tahsildar be encouraged 
to keep an accurate record of experimental cuttings made regularly of different 
crops grown on the various classes of soils in different villages of the estate. 
i be information so compiled will be of immense value, should the question of 
raising the present rates requite cousideratiou 20 years hence, as no doubt 
it will. 

lOo. As regards boundary marks, the present rules were not in forces 
when the survey and settlement work in this estate 
oTiniiiirT ma i. ^^ done, and the prescribed map and regisier were 

not prepared. It will not, however, be a difficult task for the Deputy Commis- 
sioner to prepare such a map and register from the original 16 inch maps, which 
have been made over to him. Maintenance of boundary marks between the 
villages in the interior of the estate is probably of importance only from the 
point of view of a subsequent survey. As regards those on the exterior line of 
the estate, their maintenance ia essential iu order to prevent or detect encroach- 
ment on the G-ovemmeut lands by private zamindars. 

106. In conclusion I would express my special acknowledgments to Mr. 
Allen who, when Officiating Director of Land Records and Agriculture, gave me 
his personal assistance in detenuining the principles on which the classification of 
lands was eventually made, and to Mr, S. L. Maddox who succeeded him in that 
capacity. Babu Jotindra Kumar Roy, the only Assistant Settlement Officer 
employed, deserves great credit for the energy and thoroughness displayed by 
him throughout the operations ; he came to the work with little or no previous 
experience, and owing to the distance of the estate from my own head-quarters, 
it was impossible to give him much assistance or to inspect the work other than 
at infrequent intervals. Under these circumstances he deserves most, if not all, 
of the credit of having carried the work through, to what is, I venture to hope, 
a satisfactory finish. 
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APPENDIX B— NOTIFIOATIOKS. 

(1) NotifioatioD No, S186, dated Snd October 1902 ootifyiag Kodeima Eetate xmd&t 
Survey Act 

(2) Notifioation No. 2187T.R., dated 2Dd October 1902, appointing Mr. H. Conplaud. 
J.C.B., Snperinteiident of Snrvey. 

(3) Notifioation No. 2188T.R, dated 2nd October 1902, appointing Mr. H. Coupland, 
'i.c.8., Settlement Offioer. 

(4) Notifioation No. 2189T.It., dated 2nd October 1902, appointing Mr. W. Babonan 
datant Sapeiintendent of Survey. 

(5) Notifioation No. 63L.B., dated 12th January 1903, appointing Babu Jatindra . 
Kummr Bay Assiatant Settlement Offioer and Aesistant Superintendent of SuiTny. 

(6) Notifioation No. 2788T.B., dated 23rd Ootober 1903, appointiog Babu Jatindra 
£umar Bay AsaiBtant Settlement Offioer. 

(7) Notifioation No. 2787r.B., dated 23rd Ootober 1903, appointiog Babu Jatindra 
Kumar Bay Aseiatant Superintendent of Surrey. 

(8) Notifioation No. 2786T.B., dated 23rd Ootober 1903, vesting Babu Jatindra 
Enmar Ray witb powers of Bevenue Offioer for carrying on survey work and preparing 
record- of-ngbta. 

(9) Notification No. 721L.B.. dated 9th February 1903, extending to Chota Nagpnr 
Pivieion (except Distriot Manbhum}, eeottons 103A., 103B., and other Beotions of the Bengal 
^eojimoy Act specified therein. 
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APPENDIX 0(i). 
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appendix: j){(). 

Financiai SiaUmtni. 

Bxpnaitarsframi 



1. Pay and special allowance— 

Of Settlemeiit 0£Boer 

Of AssiBtaiit SetUuDent Offloer 

2. Fixed eBtabliBhrnent— 

Olerks above Bs. 50 

„ on Bs. 60 or lees 
Serrants 

3. Temporaiy eetabliahment— 

field aod office eetablishment.,. 
Oontraoi and job work 

4. Trarelli^ allowanoe— 

Of ofBoen 

Of establishment 

5. Supplies and eervioes— 

Oost of oonctrv stationerv 
Tents 

Carnage of f onus 
Petty oongtraotion 
„ repairs 

6. Contingenoies — 

Office expense ... 

„ rent 
Hot weather obBTges 
Hunidpal rates and taxes .,\ 
Serrioe tel^nuna 



1,272 
2,675 


7 
8 


1 
8 


487 11 
187 16 


10 
2 


6,316 13 10 
4,683 » 9 


1,117 
332 


2 
6 


S 
8 


6 


S 


8 


' 97 


4 






324 3 6 
205 12 



2 



,. , p»tage obugo ... ... ,._ 42 13 

Kepair of tenia ... ... ... 18 1 6 

Fniohase of fnrnihire ... [\] '" 6 

Bepair of f (inutaro ... ..' 14 

Coat of boots and mave ... . ," [' 68 

i,_ of mathematiaal uutnunenta 

ftinting at prirate prees ... ,", '" 87 8 

Hinellaneons and nnfopBMn ... ".] 1387 7 6 
•liargei. . '"' 



19,276 4 
Total direot 
oha^es. 
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APPENDIX E(i). 
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APPENDIX B(.0. 

(Eoderma Finil Beport.) 

FOKH OF KaBULITAT FOR A OutTITATOR HATING A 'BiQKT OF OOCOPAKCT. 



■Hsra entar whether 
iha nut pajble on 
ha holdiog bu bean 



This is the kabnliyot sseouted by (name of raiyat) 
holding a right of oooupanoy in 

Hausa 

Uahal 

Paraasa 

Zilla 
under tiie following oonditions :— i 

In aoooiUsDoe vith* 



arDcMdingi k? ft 
iHitidD of Court, by 



tTkt puoge witb 
JraokeU to ba inolu 
id or axi^itded, i 
wrdtng (0 etMotB. 



my holding oonoBtB of bighas (eqaal to aores) of land of the eereral desoripfiona 
enamerated below. The bonndeneH of each plot of land oomprised in mj holding are giveo 
in the 8obednl6 below. The rent of the aforesaid holding has been fixed at Rs. 

I bind myself with this oontraot to pay this rent year after year, tilt it is altered in 
aooordanoe with ihe law, to the person entitled to receive the rents of the mahal, aooording 
to the kiita speoified below, and in return I shall obtain a receipt for every sum paid as rent 
to Bnoh person ae aforesaid. I possess a right of oooupancy in the lands oomprised in my 
holding, and neither the Government nor any other person with whom the settlement of 
the manal may be made can oust me from possession of these lands. My rent may be 
inoresMd in aooordanoe with the terms of tne law in this conneotion, bat not otherwise. (I 
am entitled to take and eo joy the fruits of existing trees, or of sach trees as may be planted 
hy me in future, within tiie area of my present holding. )t The rights vested in nie by 
my palta sh^l devolve on my heira at my death. 







Sehidule. 




DMOriptioD 
of Imd. 


Area 
bigbas. 


Bate per 
bighas. 


Bent. 


Sut aoooiding to which rent 
ahould be paid. 










Vital Ana ... 




Total Eent ... 







Delailt of the plots of land conytriied in this Kabutij/at. 



Plot numbers 
in the settle- 
ment records. 



Boundaries : north, 
west, south, east. 



Description 
Qf land. 



Bate per 



Bent for each 
plot of land. 



APPENDIX F. 



No. 2S6S.B., dated esya, the IStfa December 1903. 
fVom — H. OouPLAHC, Esq., i.o.b., Settlemeat Offioer of Bihar, Gaya, 
To — The Diieator at the Department of Land Beoorda and Agriomtore, Bmgal. 
WiTHTefenuoetoronrNo. 32618., dated 13th October 1903, I have the honoar to 
submit the folloimg propoaaU for aBseesment of rent in the QoTomment Estate of Koderma 
Dietriot Hasaribagh. 

2. Exolading the area included in the Ctovernnient Forest with which we have not 

. a ^ at t - dealt, the area surveyed waa 68'22 Bquare miles made np of 

juiwi. Sukw simn t«.. j(,2 viUagee. Of these, however, 2 villages being entirely Ml 

and jungle, were surveyed topographically. The area left for settlement is, therofore, only 

56-38 square miles, or 36,008-08 acres, oomprised in 100 villages with 82,763 plots and 

3,3&2 original and 884 undertenants. 

S. The last setUemont waa made by Deputy Colleotor Babu Ohaodi Oharan ■ Boee in 
1882 : the area dealt with by him was oompriBed in 100 villages, covering 2S,029 acres. ' The 
difference in area ie principally dne to the exolusioit of some viflages in 1882 as being in 
possession of certain Kharposhdars, relatives of the late Baja, and the inclusion of other 
villages which have since 1882 been included in the Qovemment Forest or, as already noted, 
lapsed into jangle. Details of these will be given later. Bents were assessed by him at 
rates 6xed oy the Board for different elaases of land ^nine in number) : the same system of 
dassifioation has been foltowed in the coarse of the present settlement. The classes of land 
and rates were as follows :— 





E.. i. 




Be. a. 


& ::: 

Garhft khandit 


... 2 
... 1 8 
... 1 
... 1 


Sings khandit ... 

Baa " ".'. 
■ Ohatabhita 


... 1 
... 8 
... 1 
... 8 



Tond ... ... 4 annas. 

The total area brought under assesonent in 1882 waa 1S,967 acres, of which lfi,823 was 
onltivated, and the total aaseesment worked out to approximately Bs. 12,340. Inasmuch, 
however, as it was laid down that the assessment for any particular village should not exceed 
10 annoa per bigha, or the revenue to be paid by the tkHuutan to more than .8 annas per bigha, 
some redaction had to be made in some cases to Ining the totals within these limito, and the 
final rent demand as settled was Be. 11,919-7-4 and the revenue Bs. 10,996. 

The following flgores are extracted from those compiled during the present enrvey 
opeiatimu: — 

Acree. 
Net oollivated area ... ... ... 11,1M 

Onrrentfallow ... ... ... ... 1,056 

12J209 

Coltnrable, bat not cultivated :— 
Old fallow 
Hango groves .,, ... ... ... 

Cnltarame jungle ... 

Others 

Uncultnrable house sites ... ... ... 

Water ... ... 

Others ... ... 



The assessable area worked ont ^m the tenants* khotieiis is approximately 16,000 acres. 
In Mder to compare these figures with those of the former •etttement, it is necessary to see 
what villages have been lost and what added to the estate mnce 1883. I have been unable 
to obtain as yet the cultivated area of those lost, so I merely give figures for the assessable 
area lost and added : — 



VIUwahM. 


.MUBUevn. 


va)tvM*i. 


AMMblBU... 




BigW 




"ira" 


Simratari 


31 


Eodeima 


Eaiamtand 


119 


Pninanagar ... 


"! 163 




... 420 


Lohu ... 


373 


Jangle Biik>r ... 
KbOalitamlilii ... 


4 


Isdarwa 


282 


34 




... 214 






... 300 


Total 


... lo8 


Total 


... 2,295 




=462 aom 




"l.m'sena. 



t UMam larnjei,bM mtrbe Hcepted a 



Taking in both oaees the oaltiTated and aasesBftble area bb the Bame, the rS^t of a 
oomparisofi between the old and new surrey flgorea for the 96 Tillages inolad0<I in both 
would be : — • 

SSvdliiges ...[ 1903^5 _ io,57a „ 14,163 

These very oonaiderable difierenoee appear to require some ezplanationa. 

4. In the case of oultivated area there is no real difSoul^, as it is due to a slight difier- 
enoe in prooednre in regard to old fallow lands. Under the Bihar rulee followed in the reoent 
survey, lauds not [onltiTsted within the last three years are so olassed, whereas at the former 
settlement it would ^pear that if land had ever been oultiTated it was olasBed as onltivated ; 
and as it ifi the usual praotioe in the ease of tand or high stony land to tal:e a oatoh erc^ off 
them onoe or twioe in perhaps four or five years and then leave them fallow for a long period ; it 
is therefore reasonable to suppose, and this is borne out by oomparison of the maps and by the 
figures I shall produoe later in regard to assessable area, that mnoh of what was oalled onlti- 
vated in 1882 has in 1902 beea ^own ae old fallow, under whioh head 13,87S aotee, or more 
than one-third of the whole area surveyed, has been shown. 

5. The difierenoe in assessable area is due to a somewhat umilar reaeon, namely, the 
faot that at khanapnri the tenants oonoealed the fact that oonsiderable portions of this- old 
fallow area bad been included in their holdings in 1S82. The following figures (which are 
approximately correct) will illnstrate this fact ;— 
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Oomparing these figures, it will be seen that there is an inorease of 321 highas under the rice 
classes, wMch is equivalent to about 6 per cent, in the case of first olaaa uplands, an increase of 
106 highas, or just under 6 per cent., and of second class uplands 350 highas, or 19 per cent, 
wldle under tand or third class uplands the decrease is as much as 3,713 highas, equivalent to 
nearly 30 per oeut. Bome part of this is no doubt due to improvement in classification. 
Some of the old tand lauds having been converted into bari or ehirabhita and also into 
khandUt, hut it Is obvious that the cMef reaeon for the lirge falling off under this head is 
that given above, that the tenants failed to point out the tand lands settled with them or 
found in their possession in 1882, either beoause they had abandoned them years before, or 
because they did not care to be saddled with the rent for practically unproductive lands. 
This fact is bome out moreover by a comparison of the old and new maps aud khasras, 

6. The above will, I think, explain suffideutly the apparent falling off in cultivated 
and asseasable area. I may mention here that daring attestation the tenants are being asked 
to point out their former tand lauds ; and, if they do so, and express their readiness to have 
them treated as part of their holdings, this is being done. I do not think that any stronger 
measures than these would be advisable : a large purt of the tand land is practically uncuftur- 
able ; and as many of the tenants who have abandoned such lauds are either former thiliadan 
or big tenants who took settlement as a speoulatiou, it is just as well that they should not 
have forced on them opportunities for rack-renting sub-tenants in the event of the demand 
for such lands increasing. The present profits to the estate are very small (4 annas a higha 
only), and should there ever be a real demand for such lands, it would probably be possible 
for the Deputy Con mtsBioner to settle at higher rates. 

7. 1 have stated above that the approximate assessable area is 16,000 acres : to this may 
perhaps he added SOli acres of tand lauds re-included in the tenants' holdings during attesta- 
tion, as described in the last paragraidt. In his letter No. 2330E., dated t^th Tehruary 
1900, the Deputy Commiaaioncr estimated for 25,000 aoies. lam not in a position to say 
on what this estimate was based, or in oonseqnenoe to explain the large difference between the 
estimate and the actual; the crop and area figures given in paragraph 3 will show that there 
is ample room still for expansion of cultivation, but I doubt if there is mtfoh prospect of this 
unless large sums of money are spent in irrigatioD. 



8. In the same letter the Depafy GommunoQei antioipated an increase of revenue of 
Kb. 4,500^ dne to exoeea ooltivation, abolition of the thihadari aystem and eome ili^ht 
inarease in the value of the holdinga, on aooonnt of a general rise in the value of food-^^rains, 
and at the same time he remarked that he doubted whether it would be advisable to raise the 
rates. These rates have been noted in paragraph 3, and for the purpose of the preliminary 
enquiries made W the Asaistant Settlement Umoer (Babu JotindraKamar B07) in Septem- 
ber and October last, a eohedule was prepared showing, among other things, the amount of 
land under each da^s and the rent assessable thereon at the old ratee. These sohedulee I have 
not thought it neoessaiy to attach £0 this report, but the general result is here given : — 
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9, To compare these figures with the DE^utv Oonumeeioner'B estimate, it is necessary to 
reduce them to terms of net revenue. This may be done approximately by deducting 10 per 
oent. for oust of management. The result is Ba 14,183, as against Bs. 10,996, the revenue 
fixed in 1883. This gives an increase of £>s. 3,187, due to extension of cultivation under 
the superior oLssses of land and substitution of direct management for the tWtadari system. 
The pcroentagc of increase in the revenue is almost exactly 28 per cent., the increase in rents 
is Bs. 3,128, or rather more than 15 per cent. Supposing an all-round eohanoement of rate 
by 3 annas in the rupee were demanded, the total rent-roll would be increased to Bs. 17,727 
and the revenue to Us. 15,955, the enhaooement working out to 30 per oent. on the present 
rent and 45 per cent, on the revenue fixed in 1382. 

10, I nave given the above figures for the sake of comparison, but my personal view 
is that we should be satisfied with lie very eubetantial increase in revenue wnich the mere 
application of the former rates to the present areas held by the tenants under each class of 
land will give. As already noted, the Deputy Commissioner in 1900 doubted the advisability 
of raising the rates, and a similar opinion was expressed by the late Officiating Director of 
Land Beoords (Mr. 0. G. Allen, i,c.s.) in his inspection note dated 7th February 1903. 
Since then the Awistant Settlement ^£oer (Babu Jotindra Kumar Boy) has inspected every 
village in the estate during the months of September and Ootober, and hss submitted a 
detailed report in which he states, without however recommending it, that an all-round 
enhancement of 3 annas per rupee might be demanded in 52 out of the 100 villages oompris- 
ine the area under settlement, while in the remainder no such enhancement is justifiable. 
I have personally checked his reports, village by village, and have further enquired from him 
on the subject, with the result that I find the only reason why in some villages the ratee 
should be raised is that those villsges are better off, namely, they have more in proportion of 
the better classes of land than the poorer villages. Both the Assistant Settlement Officer 
and the tabsildar inforoi me, and tbeir statements are borne out by my own observation this 
year and last year that there is no appreciable difference between me lands we have classed as 
first or second class rioe land or Srst class upland in a rich village and the lands to which 
we htfre allotted similar olasaifioation in a poor village ; that is to say, that in the poor 
village there may be only 1 or 3 per cent, first class lands, 8 or 9 per cent, second class and 
the rest third, while in the rich village the proportions will perhaps be 30, 30 and 40, re^eot- 
ively. If, therefoie, our classification is oorrect (and up to the present with very few 
exceptions all parties admit it to be so), then I see no reason why the rates should be enhanced 
in one vilWe rather than auolher ; the land being the same in quality, the only difference 
being that there is more good land in one village than another. A further reason against 
recommending an enhancement of rate in some villages and not in others is that the whole 
enhancement other than that of rate falls already on the 63 so-oolled rich villages, these being 
the villages in which the extension of cultivation has taken place ; while in the 48 poor 
villages, though the rent remains almoEit exactly what it was before (Bs. 3,300), the total area 
under cultivation has considerably decreased. The effect of enhancing the rate in the rich 
villages would, therefore, be to raise the rent« in these from approximately Bs, 10,000 to 
Bs, 14,000, that is to say by 40 per oent. ; whereas in the poor ^agee, were the rate raised, 
the enhancement would only be 131 P^r i>eut. 



11. I otneoi therefore -yetj sbongly to an enbanoement of late in some villsffM, AQd not 
in others; andeqaall? so to a general enhanoement tbronghoat the estate. A^uuf the 
latter, I vonld nige the following objeotunu :— 

(a) As already stated, the enhancement on aooooat of exoesi oaltiTation onder the 

hi^GT olaasea of land is soffiuent, considering that it falls almoet entirely on 
one-balf of the estate. 

(b) The preaent rates as applied to the areas as at present elaasified seem to me to be 

fur and equitable. 

(c) The eSeot of enhancing the ratea wonld be to apset the whole tenantiy, and in 

many oases they would decline to accept {HropoaaU based on the enhanced rates 
and contest oar (daaofioation or rather onr right to assess at the highest rates 
lands now olaBsified as first or second class where the same lands hsl in 1882 
been classed as second or third, and there was no improTement effected by 
Goremment is the shape of embankments or irrigation works justifying the 
enhaooement of rent under section 6 {ii}. 
((2) The effect of higher rates would be to rdduoe the area under cultivation. 

12. With regard to (a), I have nothiug to add to what I have dieady said in paragraph 
(10) above. With regard to (6), this is merely a personal opinion, but in support of it X may 
note that the estate taken as a whole is far from nourishing ; the lands are undoubtedly of 
poor quality ; rice cannot be grown without very considerable expenditure of labour, if not 
of money in terracing, leveUing and embuiking of the plots ; the existing facilities in the 
way of irrigation are few and or between ; the crops grown aro almoet entirely for home 
consumption : so far as I know, there is paotically no export, and a good deal of f ood-gtuina 
is imported, so that the tenanto do not benefit by the higher market prioee, but rather the 
rsvarae, exoept in the caae of the bigger men vho grow more than they can consume, and 
these are a small minority. 

13. With regard to (d), I would refer you to the Deputy Oommissioner's reason for 
doabting the advisability of raising the rates, namely, the ooDsiderable demand for labour. 
I would add to this highly paid labour and an iucreasiog demand, as at present there appears 
to be a boom in mica ; and. besides this, ooolies are wanted in large numbers for the new 
railway from Gaya to Katrasgarh, which runs just south of the estate. Only a very small 
minority of the population are of the true oultiTating classes ; the balance are low caste or 
aboriginals with little taste or aptitude for oarefiu cultivation. At present they oan get 
wages from 4 annss to 3 annas per diem in the mioa mines and godowns. Their women and 
bigger children can also earn a lair wage there, and the conolusioa seems obvious that, if the 
eimanced rates should be just above w)^t they can afford or care to pay and they oan or 
think they can earn more by confining their attention solely to mimng or work on the 
railway, the result will be that the poorer lands will be left actilled. This in the case of 
terraoed rice lands meanS a loss of capital, and the tenden<^, if there be be any (whioh I 
doubf at present), to extend cultivation will be checked. 

14. I have left v to the last, as perhaps requiring more explanation and as being ^m 
a legal point of view the moat important. I have recommended above that Government 
shoiud be satisfied with the extra rent and revenue obtainable by the appUoation of the former 
rates to the present areas oC each class of lands found in the tenant's boldinM. This enbsjioe- 
ment I woold treat es justifiable under sedion 6 (v), Act YUI (B.C.) of 1^9 ; thalt is to say, 
I would assess the extra area found under each olass at the rate for that class and allow for 
short area under any class similarly. The tenants are prepared to aooept an assessment on 
this basis at the old rates, and I oonsider it in the light of a fair and equitable compromise 
entered into to save both Qoveroment and the tenants, trouble. I say advisedly to save 
trouble to both parties, because, in the event of the tenant contesting the assessment, he would 
in perhaps 50 oases out of a 100 be able to prove that the apparent excess area or a part of 
it, say under the head first class rice land, was not a real excess, but was second or third olass 
rioe land whioh by his own exertions he had converted into first class. In other cases Govern- 
ment might be able to prove that the improvement was not due to the tenants* exertions ; 
similarly with other dseses of land. Again from the other side in many oases it could be 
proved that land now under sugarcane and therefore olassed as chira bhita at 8 annas 
perbigha was formerly bad third class rice land at Be. 1 a bighu; and similarly ^ands 
formerly sown with poppy and maize and classed as bari or first class uplands at Be. 1 would be 
found classified now as chera bkita second class at 8 annas, because the tenant through 
laziness or lack of capital for manure, irrigation, etc., fiuds it more profitalde to grow 
viarua which under the rules of the former and present daesifioation is a orop ooufiued to 
second olass uplands. My argument therefore is that, should the tenants, owing to the rates 
being enhanced, object to assessment on the lands as now classified, namely, aooording to their 
present capabilities, it would be necessary to trace in the case of each oonteeting tenant the 
metiory of each plot of his holding and to assess rent at the enbanoed rate on eaoh plot as 
classified at the last settlement, unlees it were possible to prove that the improvement in class 
was not due to the tenant's exertions- It is obvious that, were this neoeesaiy, every one oon- 
oeraed would be put to very considerable trouble, and the work would in all probability 
involve much larger expenditure than has at present been estimated for. It is probable also 
that over the whole estate the enhancement so obtainable would be considerably less than that 
whioh, I anticipate, will be obtained by the alternative procedure proposed. 

15. My proposal therefore is in the nature of a compromise, which, I am fairly oonfident^ 
95 per cent, of the tenants will accept, namely, to settle rents at the existing rates on the 



areas now foimd in ihe tenants* holdings tbrongbout the vhole estate, without dutinotion of 
TillagsB. The enhULCemeiit bo ohtaiilH is not indeed as Dinoh as was anticipated hj the 
loeal snthoritiee, bat they had, as I have pointed out, OTer-eetimated the extension of onlti- 
.Tation. It is not neoeaeaiT' for nie at preaent to disonss the question of future managements, 
but it seems fairlj obvious that the thikadari system has not been a great Bnooess, and that 
under the new system of direct management there will be mtite opportunities for imptoTiog 
the oondition of the estate geowally. Hncb can he done in the way of improvemente of the 
irrigation system, and money so spent will be amply recouped by the additional revenue 
MB CM s b le at the next settlement. 

16, The delay in sabmitting this report, wbidi I Tery muoh regret, as it may retard the 
oompletion of the work , is dne to my desire to visit the estate seaiu and disonss personally 
with the Assistant Settlement Offioer the Tarious points ndsed in his speoial reports, in tegord 
to which I had some doabt. Owing to pressnre of work in North Bihar, this is the first 
opportunity I haye had of so doing. Attestation is now going on and will be completed 
before the end of January, and I should like to be able to begin aesesHment work from 
the Ist Febmary at latest 

17, In order to save time, I am sending a oopy of this report to the Commissioner of 
the Ohota Nagpur Division direct. 



No. 48., dated Calcutta, the 4th January 1904. 
From — S. L. M u>i>ox, Esq., i.c.8., Offg. Director of Land Beoords and Agriculture, 

Bengal, 
To — The Secretary to the Board ol Jterenue, L.F., Land Kerenoe Deportmei^. 
I HiVB the hononr to submit, for the oonsideration and orders of the Board and Qovem- 
■msait the rate report on the Kodeima OoTemment Eistate. 

2. The previous settlement of 18S2 produced a net reTecue of Bs. 10,996 from 15,967 
assesBed aciefl, of whidi 15,823 were cultivated. In tbe present survey, 11,154 oeres ore 
cultiTated and 1,056 oulturable bllow, while I3,87S aana are returned as cuUwabie fallow. 
The main reoioh for the decrease is the alteration in tbe rules for record of fallow. Formerly 
land tmoultiTated for more than three years was ner^rthless shown as cultivated, but under the 
preeent rules sndi lands ore shown as old oulturable fallow. The records, however, show an 
mcrease from 5,481 to 5,752 bigbas of rioe lands from 1806 to 1902 of first class uplands 
and from 1,802 to 3,lf^ bighaa of second class uplands. The main decrease from 12,970 to 
9,257 bighaa is in the worst upland, and is dne to oonoealment by raiyats of tand or high 
usproduotive lands formerly included in their holdings. 

3. It is expected that some 500 oores of tand may in the course of attestation he 
identified and inolnded in raiyat's holdings, and thus the assessable area should amount to 
16,600. By maintaining the old rates, the Settlement OfBoer (see the end of paragraph 9) 
anticipates an increase <A lis. 2,128, i.e., from Bs. 13,630 to Bs. 15,758, or 15 per cent. An 
enhanoement by 2 annas in the rupee would give a larger increase, bat I agree with the 
Settlement Offioer, &e Deputy Oommisnoner and my predeoeesor that it is not to be recom- 
mended. The reasons are fnUydisoDssed in paragrspha 10, 11, eto., of the Settlement Officer's 
report It is deariy shown that Ute existing rates are sufficient, because the lands are of poor 
qtudity and have not been brought under cultivatioD without considerable expense on the 
part en the raiyats. Idoreover there is little or no sorplus produce for export. Another 
reason against a general enhanoement is the oounter-attraotion of wages formica mining 
and labour aEEorded by the railways wbicb may result tn the poorer lands being left nnoulti- 
vated. Perhaps tbe most important reason ia the difficulty (paragraph 15) we should have 
in the case of a general mihanoement in tracing for each tenant tbe history of bis plots and 
in showing that the improvement in close was not due to the tenant's exertions. 

4. L, therefore, agree in sapporting the proposals of the Settlement Offioer to settle 
rents at the existiiur rotes in tbe area now found in the tenant's holdings withoat any distiac- 
tion of Tillages. The question of future management and improvement of the estate by 
iirigatioD wiU be discussed in oonneotion with the final report. 

5. There seems no reason why at a future sAttlement there should not be an enhanoe- 
meot on the ground of rice in prices, and perhaps this fact should he placed on record. In 
(Anree of time when section 39, Bengal T«ianoy Act, is extended to Ohota Nagpur, Koderma 
may with this ot^ed; in view be declared a mart within the meaning of Schedule II of 
the rales published under the Tenancy Act. 

6. I venture to ask for the favor gf early orders, as settlement of rents must begin in 
the end of January. 

No. 570A , dated Cahiutta, the 16th January 1904. 
From— P. C. Lyon, Esq., Ofig. Secretary to the Board of Revenue, L.P., Land 

Bevenue Department Survey and Settlement Branch. 
To — The Director of the Department of Land Beoords and Agrioultnre, Bengal. 
With reference to your letter No. 4S., dated the 4th January 1904, and its enclosures, 
Tm Hdm'bu hb. l b ri oil. sabmitting the rate report on the survey and settlement 
■ ^ ' ■ ■ q{ ^g Kodcrma Cbvemmeot Estate in the distrioC of 
Hasaribagb, I am directed to say that^the Board approve of your proposals, and sanction 
the rates suggested in the report I am, however, to add that the decision not to cnhanoa 
the rates at the present settlement must not be token as in any way prejudicing the right ' 
of GhiTamment to enhance them on the oooasion of a future setUement, when o change 
ia the oiroumatanoes of the estate may warrant such an enhancement. 

B. S. FrMs— SOatf— l70-8-8.iaoe-J. A. U. 
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, JK). 17078. 

. Fbok E. LISTEB, Esq., i.oj., 

To THE 8B0SETABT to the BOABD or BEVENOE, L. P. 

DaM Oakntta, tht 6th Jmfy 1906. 

Sn, 

I HATE the honour to iabmit to the Board the final report of 
the settlement of the OoTemment estate of Koderma in the distoict of 
Hazaribfvh. 

3. The estate extends over 108 square miles, of whioh 50 sqoare miles 
^^ are reserTed or protected forest, and is sitaated on 

ftertoM hutory. ^^ borders of Gaya district. Originally a perma- 

nently-settled estate, the miscondact of the proprietor led to its forfeiture to 
Goremment in 1842. Variooi members of his family vero giren life grants 
within ihe estate for thdr maintenance, of which all hat one have fallen in. Up 
to 1860 the estate was administered by means of tMia leases, without any 
attempt to ascertain its real Eisaets. In that year a ralnation of the lands was 
made and a settlement was made for a term of 20 years. In * 1881 ^e fresh 
settlement that became necessary was based on a field-to-field measorement of 
cttltivated lands, which were classified as follows :— 
(Tbbbacb Lahm. Bs. a. i. 

2(f Otirhft aaeessed at 2 par Ingba o£ 8,600 aqnare Tsrdf. 

gnd Singai „ 1 8 „ m „ 

Srd^ad „ 1 „ „ „ 

The rates for korkar (known locally as khandi^ were half the above. 

IXflakds. Bs. ju f. 

l»t Ban aaaesaed at 1 per bi^ of 8,600 a^aaxe yards. 

ind OherabUta „ 8 „ „ „ 

3rd Tanr „ 4 » „ „ 

In order, however, to obviate excessive enhancemente the curions device of 
nnder-classification was adopted in the case of these Tillages in vriiicb the 
new rente would have exceeded the old ones l^ 50 per cent, or more. The 
system of th^ leases was continued np to 1886, from which date kha* manage- 
ment was adopted whenever the opportunity arose. At the present time all the 
estate is ihae except one small surviving life grant. 

3. The present settlement operations commenced with a traverse aurvev 

in 1903-1903. Cadastral and Khanapuri wrark 
couMeofoperaboi. j^^^^ ^ December 1903, and ended in April 

1903, Attesteti(m was completed in January 1904, and assessmeute and final 
publication were completed by July 1904, and the Koderma office was closed 
ID August of that year. It thus appears that this petty settlement was com- 
pleted with somewhat unusual ponctuality. 

4. The descriptiou of ibe physical feature of this estoto given in the 
„, . Settlement Officer's report shows that it is typical 
cu«.fi«t»n „««m<nt of much of Ohota Nagpur, and the interest <^the 

present settlement operations is considerably enh^iced therel^. For purposes 
of assessmoit t^e cmtivsted lands were divided into six classes^ as inlSSl ; but 
no attempt vras made to reooudle the class of particnlar ^fields in the two 



{ 2 ) 

settlements. Thu course was simple, and, given clear definitioQB and close 
superrision, coald not but be advantageous to the cultivators. The figures given 
by the Settlement Officer in paragraph 94 of his report disclose an increase 
of 662 bighas in the area of terrace lands and an increase of 1,031 bighas 
in the area of the first two classes. It is clear, therefore, that on the whole 
either the standard of classification has been lowered or titere has been a^closer 
acrutiny by the supervising staff. The absence of objections to the classifica- 
tion must be taken as proof that the latter alternative is correct ; but the . 
Deputy Commissioner should perhaps be prepared in isolated cases to reduce 
the cuueification if adequate reasons are discovered. In this estate the 
customary rate of rent for korkar (khandit) lands is half that of ordinary raiyati 
lands and lands are recognized as korlcar for the currency of that settlement 
during which they are prepared, and of the next settlement, that is for a period 
vai^aog from 20 to 40 years. It does not appear during what period from 
their, creation they are held rent-free. In other parts of Cbota Nagpnr five 
years is a common period. It is obvious that in an estate of the physical 
character of Koderma, the making of korkar requires every encouragement; and 
it is not quite clear that the great reduction in the area recorded as such in the 
present settlement was entirely due to the absorption of lands prepared 
previous to the 1881 settlement. 

The rates imposed on the six classes were the same as those imposed on 
the six classes of the previous settlement. It is perhaps desirable that syate- 
inatic crop-cotting experiments should be made and recorded for each class of 
land separately, in order that these comparative rates may be adequately 
reconsideredt ut the next settlement. There appears to be little room for 
doubt that the assessment on tanr lands is excessive. It appears that in 1860 in 
some villages at least these lands paid no rent, that tliey are extremely infer- 
tile, and that the raiyats, whenever possible, evaded their inclusion in the 
holdings of the present settlement. 

In other respects the system of classification and the rates of rent adopted 
appear to have been cheerfully accepted by the raiyats, 

5. The total cost of the operations is reported to be gross Rs. 23,467 
Coat of opemtioui ftod effect oa and uett Es, 23,224, (or 10 annas per acre) out of 

the laad reYenne. which Rs. 3,763, being the cost of the traverse 

survey, was paid by the Imperial Government, and represents the value of 
the mapa for other than revenue purposes. 

The increase in revenue before and after the settlement (from Rs. 13,487 
to Rs. 15,217) is Rb. 1,730 per year. 

The cost of the operations was slightly less than the sum estimated, but 
amounts to eleven times the increased revenue. It is not possible (owing to 
the existence of the tMkadarx system) to say what has been the exact difference 
in rents paid by raiyats immediately before and immedititely after the settle- 
ment, but ii is in any case small. 

6. The occupancy raiyats number 2,360 and the non-occupancy raiyats 
statiiticB *^^' '^^ largo proportion of the latter being due to 

the absence of the principle of the settled raiyats 
in the Chota Nagpur agrarian law. 

The very large number of under-raiyat8{T41)i8 mainly due to the presence 
of a large body of mica miners who subJease a small plot sufficient for a 
house and hart. • 

The transfers by sale and mortgage were few in number and the land 
values^' as is frequently the case, were rendered unreliable because the 
transactions were between money-lender and debtor. 

The. report is silent on the subject of the security of tenure enjoyed by 
the tenants in the iMkadari villages during the period of the thika leases. 

7. The estate includes a large area of jungle, some of which is reserved 
CMtonjArv ri bu ^""^ other proteotod forest. In the protected forests 

^ ' the residents of contiguous villages may cut certain 

classes of produce and may graze their cattle free of charge. The residents 
of the other viUages have to pay a small charge. The Settlement Officer 
reports that this is felt as a grievance and proposes that both classes of tenants 
should be treated alike. Contiguity, however, is always an important factor 
in the growth and survival of custom. The matter appears to be one for the 
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Deputy CommissloDer to advise on, though in any case it muBt be 
of GoTemment io Chota Nagpur to be as liberal as is consistent with 
tion. As i^gards the timber of trees on the raiyats* holdings, it seems 
to definitely assert the right of Government to prohibit cutting 
previous permission, aa regards trees now existing ; bat to allow the 
use the timber of dead trees. For future plantings the right of the 
cut and enjoy the timber should be admitted. The custom regard 
flowers recognises the full right of tbe owner of the^ holdingto thf 
aud this requires no amendment. ^jCi C'vm-'Iw^ ^C'O ^mcm^ /^m**^ 

8. The remarks of the Settlement OfHcer in paragraphs 48 

. 103 on the possibilities of increased 

"^^ '*"*■ deserve notice. It is a prion probable thai 

favourable localities have been utilised already, and local advice w< 
to be carefully taken before new works were undertaken by the k 
management. At the same time the basing of the rents on a careful 
tion, which has been done in the present settlement, will greatly 
the determination of these questions. The raiyats whose lands 
benefited will be in a position to estimate the cost of the improv 
themselves, besides being the best judges of tiie value of the improven 

9. The resettlement was made under the provisions of RegalE 
of 1822, and the procedure (in its earlier stages) was regulated by 
fB. C.) of 1879. During its progress portions of Chapter X of ti 
Tenancy Act were extended to Chota Nagpur and disputes w< 
and decided in accordance with section 103A. Final publication ^ 
in accordance with section 103B. The new assessment was enforced 
lat April 1904. The final confirmation of this settlement rests vrith 1 
of Revenue as the amount is less than Rs. 25,000. The period of 
has been proposed by the Settlement Officer for the duration of this s 
and in view of the unproductive character of the soil and the general 
of the cultivating classes, it appears to be detdrable to sanction this pn 

In section 104 the Settlement Officer has made certain proposaL 
maintenance of the records. Two years have now elapsed, and befo 
are passed, it is desirable to ascertain what steps have in the meant 
taken for this end (iocludiug the reproduction of the maps). 

10. The settlement appears to have been done rapidly, sympai 
and, on the whole, economically, and to have resulted in toe contei 
the cultivators and a moderate profit to Government. The credit 
results is due to Mr. H. Coupland who, as Settlement Officer of 1 
responsible for the general control and for the determination o 
principles, and to Babu Jotindra Kumar Roy, who was directly in 
Assistant Settlement Officer, during the whole of the operations. 

I have the honour to be, 
Sm, 
Your most obedient serva 

E. LISTER, 

• Ofg. Director of Land Becordt, 
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BE80LVTION No. 68S8^A. 

Bead— 

A letter No. 17078., dated the 6th Jalj 1906, from the Direotor of Land Beoorde. 
Bengal, and its enolosures, submitting the Final Beport on the Bcrvev and 
settlement of the Eodemia CtoTemment^q^te in the diatriot of Hazaribagh. 

The fmrrey and settlement opefations in the Kodenna GoTemment 
Estate oonuuenced in 180^1903. The Survey Act Notification was puhUshed 
in October 1902 (NotifidBtion No. 2186, dated the 2nd October 1903) and 
traverse survey was undertaken by the Chota Nagpur Detachment under 
Mr. T. W. Babonau. All the other stages of the work were carried out under 
the Hupervisioii of the Settlfanent Officer of Bihar with Baba Jotindra 
Kumar Roy as Assistant Settlement Officer, in direct charge, and were 
completed in Jijy 1904. 

3. There has been no change in classification or in rent rates since the 
previous settlement of 1881 for the following reasons: — 

(a) Applications of the old rates were found to produce an increase in 
the rent-roll of about 11 per cent., owing to extension of the 
area of the cultivated lands. 

(i) Labour other than agricultural for mining and other purposes is 
already in great demand in the estate and the ^ect of an 
enhancement of rent it is feared would be to throw the less 
profitable lands out of cultivation. 

The rate report was sanctioned by the Board in their letter No. 570A,, 
dated the 16th January 1904, and although rents at the existing rates were 
settled in refipeot of the area found in the tenatit's holdings withont any 
distinction of villages, it has been placed on record that t^e adoption- of the 
t existing rates ytiil in no way prejudice the action of G-ovemmeut in the 'way of 
enhancement 4t a future settlement. 

3. The total area found in the present operations ia 36,080 acres and the 
rents assessed amount to Rs. Id, 317. The number of villages covered by the 

e resent operations was 100 as againbt 95 at the previous settlement, 5 villages 
aving since come under cultivation by inhabitants who hare settled in them 
and the rent-roll shows an increase of Rs. 1,730, or, for the 95 villages common ' 
to both settlements, an increase of Rs. 1,530 or about 13 per cent. 

4, The survey operations were conducted under the Bengal Survey Act 
y,:,(B.C.) of 1875, and settlement under the provisions of Regulation VII of 
1832. The procedure for settlement in its earlier stages was regulated by Act 
Yin (B.C.) of 1879 and later by the Bengal Tenancy Act, after its extension 
to the Chota Nagpur Division, 

d. The Duector of Land Records and the Settlement Officer propose 
a settlement of the estate for 20 ^ears in view of the unproductive character ^ 
of the soil and the general condition of the cultivating classes, while the^ 
Deputy Commissioner of Hazaribagh and the Commissioner of the Chota* 
Nagpur Division are in favour of a settlement for 12 years in view of the 
proposed extension of irrigation in the district and of the date fixed for the 
general surrey and settlement of the whole district in the 24-year8' programme. 
The Board are disposed to agree with the latter officers and confirm the 
settlement under rule 5, page 118 of the Surrey and Settlement Manual, 1900, 
for 8 period of 12 years wi£ efiect from the las April 1904. 



